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THE SITUATION 


Germany has had her first defeat. For the first time in the 
Second World War she has met her match in battle. To 
beat the power of England is not as easy as to hunt defenceless 
Jews and burn down their synagogues, to suppress unarmed 
and unimaginative Social Democrats, to round up stupid and 
misguided Communists, to crush the brave but ill-equipped, 
ill-organised, and outnumbered Polish army, navy and air 
force, to overthtow a disunited, defeatist democracy like 
France. 

The series of engagements (that make up the biggest aerial 
battle ever fought) in the long-expected German offensive 
against the British Isles has been won by the Royal Air Force. 
The foul and treacherous beast that has caused so much ruin 
and misery, and is resolved on the destruction of all worth 
living for, has received a sharp, resounding blow across the 
eyes and snout. He has been made to feel just a little of what 
he has done to others, has received a faint foretaste of what is 
still his due, of what is still to come. Much mote will be 
needed before he is made to slink back into his den and has 
his teeth drawn and his claws pulled out, so that he may never | 
trouble the world again. 

The German offensive against the British Isles will 
certainly goon. The danger now is not so much of a lightning 
assault as of a gradual, relentless converging movement that 
will develop along the immense arc extending from Trondhjem 
to Brest. The northern end of the arc may be bent forward 
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so as to rest on Iceland and the Faroes, the southern end may 
be extended to Gibraltar. 

About the determination and resourcefulness of the 
Germans there can be no doubt. They have not yet exerted 
their full strength against the British Isles. The great testing- 
time of the British people has only just begun. All the 
valour, skill, faith, and endurance that are in the nation will be 
needed to withstand the German offensive and to take the 
counter-offensive that can alone make the defeat of Germany 
final. 

There is, or ought to be, only one war aim, to break the 
power of Germany; and only one peace aim, to keep that 
power broken. Proposals for a ‘ new,’ a ‘ united,’ a ‘ federal ’ 
or a ‘ better’ Europe that are being made in such profusion 
by Sir Norman Angell, Sir Walter Layton, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Sit Richard Acland, Mr. J. L. Hammond, and other political 
‘ philosophers,’ do not represent what the people of England 
ate fighting for. The peace that will end this war, and the 
European order that will follow, may embody some of these 
proposals, whether for good or for evil. But any proposals, 
however ingenious, equable and well-conceived they may be 
in themselves, must be uncompromisingly rejected if they 
leave the power of Germany unbroken. Any proposals, 
however ideal they may seem, must be rejected as uncompro- 
misingly if they are incompatible with a post-war settlement 
that will keep the power of Germany broken. If that power 
is not broken, the war will have been lost. If it is not kept 
broken, the peace will have been lost and the war will have 
been fought in vain. And, in either case, the Third World 
War will be upon us in the few years which Germany will 
need to recover from the Second. 

There are only two European Great Powers—England 
and Germany, for Russia and Italy are formidable only in 
association with Germany, while France, if she ever rises 
again, will be formidable only in association with England. 
Only England and Germany are a match for one another, 
only they can fight the rest of Europe single-handed. And 
there can be no European order that is not maintained by 
German domination or by the ascendancy of Great Britain 
(domination and ascendancy are by no means the same thing 
—the latter, suited to the genius of the English, would mean 
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a free Europe, the former, suited to the genius of the Germans, 
would not). Less than a year of war has shown that it must 
be one or the other—it must be England or Germany, once 
and for all. An authority vested in a congeries of states is 
the negation of authority. The League of Nations failed not 
because it ‘did not get a chance,’ but because it did get a 
chance. Instead of being used by the victors of the First 
World War to perpetuate their armed ascendancy, the League 
was used to reduce that ascendancy through disarmament, 
the collective system, and appeasement, so promoting the 
revival of German militant imperialism. The League and 
the political conception associated with Geneva are amongst 
the causes of the Second World War. 

It will not be enough to ward off the German attack. 
It will not even be enough to counter-attack. It will be 
necessary to retain some reserve of strength that will enable 
the British Commonwealth not only to impose the terms 
that will keep the power of Germany broken, but secure a 
general settlement that will establish the armed ascendancy 
of England in Europe, seeing that there can be no lasting 
peace and no organic and civilised European order in the 
absence of that ascendancy. 

Of this the Germans, who have far more political realism 
than the political ‘ philosophers’ of this country, are well 
aware. They know the ultimatum—Hitler himself has 
proclaimed it : England or Germany ! And they are absolutely 
determined, with all their realism, their foresight, their 
organisation, their ruthlessness, and their prodigious energy, 
to break the power of England for ever, and to impose upon 
Europe a German domination, a German order. 

The coming German offensive will not be limited to the 
vast harrying, strangling aerial and naval pressure that will 
converge upon the British Isles. It will extend to the 
Mediterranean. The campaign in North-east Africa is but 
the beginning of an attack that threatens the very structure 
of the British Commonwealth, for if the German-Italian 
coalition is master of the Mediterranean it is master of the 
Suez Canal and can make itself master of the Red Sea. And 
by commanding the exits of both seas it can threaten Imperial 
communications in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. The 
command of the Mediterranean cannot, therefore, be aban- 
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doned. Not only is it essential to the maintenance of 
Imperial communications and to the important English 
interests in the Near East, but also to her armed ascendancy 
in Europeasawhole. That ascendancy cannot be maintained 
if she is unable to check German imperialist expansion in 
southern and north-eastern Europe and strike at any hostile 
German-Italian or German-Russian coalition by the use of 
sea and air power in a region extending from Gibraltar to 
Baku. And that ascendancy is essential to her continued 
existence as a Great Power, a Free Power, and an Imperial 
Power—she must be all of these or she will be none. That 
she be all of these is in the highest interests of all 
Europe. As we have tried to show, the future European 
order will be either a Pan-Britannia or a Pan-Germanica. 
The former means a free and civilised Europe at peace with 
itself and with the world, the latter means a barbaric Europe, 
terroristically administered, always in a state of latent or 
open internal or external warfare. A Pan-Britannia, therefore, 
it shall. be. 

The Italians have shown themselves astute and audacious 
in promoting their imperial interests. They exploited the 
rearmament of Germany, and the fear it inspired in Paris and 
London, so as to annex Abyssinia, venturing to the very edge 
of war against a superior coalition. It was commonly 
supposed that they would ‘lose Abyssinia’ if they found 
themselves on the side of Germany in a war with England. 
The war has lasted a year and they have not only kept 
Abyssinia but have taken Somaliland. 

It is customary to jeer at the Italian navy because of its 
speed, the implication being that all it can do well is to run 
away. Speed is one of the main components of strength in 
any fleet and to ‘ run away ’ is often the right thing for a fleet 
to do. There have, throughout British naval history, been 
times when it was necessary to avoid battle, when the proper 
function of the fleet was to remain ‘in being.’ The Italian 
fleet is derisively referred to as ‘ bottled up’ in the Adriatic. 
But it operates very effectively as a fleet ‘in being.’ As such, 
it immobilises in the Mediterranean a British fleet and air 
force which, except in so far as they complete the blockade, 
ate tendered useless against Germany. The Italians also 
compel the Commonwealth to maintain considerable forces 
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in north-east Africa. Their fleet ‘in being’ enables them to 
command their communications with Albania and therefore 
to invade the Balkans in defiance of British sea power. At the 
same time they are helping the Germans powerfully to gain 
access to the shores of the eastern Mediterranean and to 
Spain. They are doing much to promote a German victory— 
and, therefore, an Italian victory (Italy’s chief hope lies not in 
the success of her own but of Germany’s arms). 

If Italy is forced to conclude a separate peace the defeat of 
Germany will be much nearer. The blockade will become 
much closer, German influence will be destroyed in Spain and 
reduced in the Balkans, it will be possible to establish air 
bases so that Germany can be raided from the south. All 
means of coercion—naval, aerial and military operations, 
blockade by land as well as by sea, and varied forms of 
economic, financial and diplomatic pressure will be at the 
disposal of the Commonwealth for a converging movement 
that will accomplish the total defeat of Germany. 

The defeat of Italy is, therefore, the essential preliminary 
to the defeat of Germany. A separate peace with Italy is not 
an end in itself, but a means to anend. The sooner that peace 
is brought about the better, however generous it may be, 
within certain limits, as long as Italy ceases to be a belligerent. 
Those limits might be very wide indeed. The peace should be 
such that Italy need fear neither economic ruin nor extinction 
as an imperial power. It should not rob her of her whole 
overseas empire. It might embody a general colonial re-settle- 
ment which would found a British, French, and, possibly, 
French condominium in certain regions to the advantage of 
all three Powers and of the inhabitants. It would have to 
include certain measures—such as the cession, or at least the 
permanent neutralisation, of Pantellaria, and the restoration of 
Albanian independence—-for the securer maintenance of 
British ascendancy in the Mediterranean. But the peace 
should not mean irretrievable disaster to the Italian people. 
It should be broadly acceptable as a basis for a future com- 
munity of Mediterranean interests as between London, Rome 
and Paris. 

Italy, by herself, is not a menace to England. Even a 
‘strong’ Italy is a menace only in so far as she can act in 
coalition with Germany. There has been no Italian danger 
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except in so far as it has been able to exist in the margin of 
German rearmament. If Italy is destroyed as a Power and 
Germany is not, the deadly menace to Europe and the British 
Commonwealth will remain. There is only one such menace 
—Germany. It is, therefore, a vital interest of the Common- 
wealth that the power of Germany be broken for ever. It is 
not a vital interest that Italy’s power shall be broken—except 
as a means of breaking Germany’s. 

It is essential that Great Britain achieve the maximum 
concentration of ships, troops and aeroplanes in the Medi- 
terranean region and pass from the defensive to the offensive 
with as much speed, vigour and resolution as she can com- 
mand. The demands made by home defence, by the blockade, 
and by the aerial attacks on Germany remain. But the danger 
of full-scale invasion is no longer serious (perhaps it was 
never so). The danger of air raids on towns, dockyards and 
shipping, and of landings by parachute or transport *plane will 
continue—and the more the defences of the country are 
depleted, the more it will grow. Nevertheless, the forces and 
the material employed for home defence should be reduced 
to the minimum compatible with bare security so that the 
defeat of Italy may be rapid and decisive. 

It has become fashionable to talk in romantic terms of the 
‘ coming European revolution.’ It is certainly true that there 
ate various forms of potential revolution which may contri- 
bute heavily towards the overthrow of German domination, 
and therefore to the final victory of British arms. The Poles 
and Czechs will certainly rise against their conquerors and 
oppressors at the first opportunity. The French are, at 
present, a tired, wounded people. The occupied territories 
of France are better off than the unoccupied because the 
Germans have averted the dislocation of transport and because 
the shortage is less severe. It is doubtful whether the Pétain 
Government is capable of maintaining order. Popular revolt 
against it would, in all likelihood, play into the hands of the 
Germans and lead to the occupation of all France. In Belgium 
there is widespread willingness to co-operate with the Ger- 
mans. In Holland there is a sound, stubborn national spirit. 
In Denmark and Norway passive resistance, at least, will 
gtow if Germany begins to weaken. 

The German exploitation of the occupied territories in 
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Western Europe is ingenious. They ate gradually being 
deprived of assets and are, in return, sharing Germany’s 
liabilities. Germany is easing her own inflation by extending 
it to them. The process is not perceptible at first, but is 
bound to become so very soon. Discontent with German 
domination cannot fail to grow—even stricken France will 
find herself again some time. 

Broadly speaking, England should assume the conscious 
leadership of the potential European revolution and give her 
support to every subversive or revolutionary movement 
against German domination. There is no sign of revolt 
amongst the Germans themselves, but if they meet with 
failure in the field they will be threatened with revolt at home. 
England cannot assume revolutionary leadership in Europe 
if she does not herself accept profound social changes which 
will, cumulatively, achieve as much as violent revolution 
can achieve. But that she should proceed any other way 
than by organic reform, that she should undergo violent 
upheaval, can only be the earnest wish of Hitler and his allies. 
Organic change, that will deepen national unity by promoting 
gteater social justice and eliminating excessive individual 
wealth and privilege in the bitter need and heavy sacrifice 
which the war will impose, is essential to ultimate victory. 
Without it, England will have no lasting inner strength and 
no teal authority in Europe. Without it she will be unable 
to win not only the war, but also the peace. Nothing must 
be allowed to weaken her effort on land, on the sea, and in the 
air. Necessary as it is for her to promote the anti-German 
revolution everywhere, it will not win the war. The war 
will be won by defeating first the Italians, then the German 
armed forces in battle. Defeat will accelerate the advent of 
revolution, but defeat must come first. Every Italian or 
German reverse inspires and fortifies the revolutionary forces 
and weakens Italian or German resistance to them. But the 
revolution itself will be the consequence, not the cause, of 
defeat. Defeat, once it comes, will be clinched by revolution 
or even by the menace of revolution. Revolution can help 
decisively to accelerate the final overthrow of German 
power. 

For England, the European revolution is a means to an 
end. It is not in itself desirable as revolutionary romantics 
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pretend. It is an accessory, an important one but never- 
theless an accessory, to the action of the armed forces, a means 
to achieve, not a ‘new order’ or a ‘ better Europe’ (except 
in so far as Europe will be renewed and made better by the 
removal of German domination) but the one war aim, which 
must be achieved at all costs, to break the power of Germany, 
and the one peace aim, which no ideal or utopian proposals 
of any sort should be allowed to obscure—to keep the power 
of Germany broken. 


Tue, Eprror. 





DIARY OF THE WAR 


WHEN, on August zoth, the Prime Minister made his masterly 
survey of the situation in the House of Commons, the first 
year of the Second World War had nearly ended. Perhaps 
the outstanding feature of Mr. Churchill’s review of the 
months gone by, of his outlook towards the present and the 
future, was that despite the experience of the past he could 
bring to the people of this country and of the world the 
assurance of final victory. ‘There was in his speech no note 
of cheap optimism. On the contrary, the Prime Minister did 
not disguise the dangerous situation of the country, he made 
no attempt to appease our minds, either by minimising the 
power of the enemy or by stressing our own strength. He 
gave a true and faithful picture of things as they are, not as 
one would wish them to be, and yet the certainty of victory 
was there. And this after one year of war, a year that has 
banished hope and overturned the map of Europe, that has 
destroyed the freedom and independence of nations, torn our 
Allies from us and brought the smell of German and Italian 
pestilence to our peaceful shores. The deepest pessimist 
could scarcely have foretold, on that September day twelve 
months ago, the dire calamities in store, and even the bravest 
then would have quailed before the prospect. It has been a 
year of awakening and of fuller understanding ; awakening 
to the vast extent of Germany’s bid for world revolution and 
world domination, understanding of the challenge to Chris- 
tianity and culture implicit in National Socialism. This year 
has proved the long and careful preparations made by the » 
leaders and people of National Socialist Germany for their 
onslaught on civilisation. The classic and conservative 
conception of land warfare has been displaced by the revolu- 
tionary methods of the German forces. Germany has struck, 
and inflicted mighty blows, and will strike again, because as 
yet her spirit and her means are unbroken, her power and 
217 
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het Sehnsucht for domination unimpaired. The German 
political revolution is still on the march, politically, diplo- 
matically, and in the military field, though we have been 
hitting back, and hitting hard. The tide has not yet turned 
to the extent that the way for our offensive against these evil 
forces can be clearly seen. The path is there, nevertheless, 
notwithstanding all the defeats and errors and setbacks, 
‘the even greater ordeals’ which may lie in store for us. 
The Prime Minister’s confidence, then, cannot be attributed 
solely to the growth of our armaments, to our notable victory 
in the first stages of the battle in the air. The spur to this 
endeavour has come from Germany itself. National Socialist 
Germany at war, war in its totality and nakedness, and the fate 
of others, has shown to Britain the fate in store for any nation 
unprepared to stake its very existence on the issue of the 
conflict. The peoples of the Commonwealth know now 
that the responsibility is theirs, that they must destroy or be 
destroyed, and to this alternative there is but one reply. The 
British Empire is trustee for the future of mankind. 

The first year of conflict has led us along dark ways, it 
has destroyed the last strongholds of Continental Europe 
against German imperialism. But at the end of this period 
of national breakdowns and shattered illusions Britain stands, 
erect and determined, having taken the measure of the foe, 
united in the passionate will to defeat him and to bring down 
with him all the forces of destruction, brutality and madness. 

This full realisation of the issue, of its moral and practical 
consequences, should bring about a wider development of the 
country’s potentialities, a renaissance in national aspirations. 
There can be no satisfaction, as there can be no undue 
optimism, so long as the effort put forth in any one sphere 
of activity falls below the maximum. A terrific drive in 
armaments is not enough. The same striking power, the 
same challenge, must be infused into our propaganda and our 
diplomacy. The belief is widely held that a reconstruction of 
the present Government is contemplated, which will provide 
further evidence of the country’s unity and will give to 
foreign policy and our propaganda a greatet vigour. Criticism 
of the British attitude vis-a-vis Russia, the Far East and other 
vital questions may lack justification so far as it is applied to 
details and practical considerations. There is more justifica- 
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tion where principles are open to discussion. For it cannot 
be denied that the present policy takes small advantage of a 
strong strategical position, backed by the determination of 
millions and an ever expanding defence. Instead there is a 
spirit of gentle resignation, a tendency to accept a back seat 
for diplomacy while we are on the defensive, and a hope that 
by maintaining an attitude of mild benevolence towards the 
remaining neutrals we shall successfully prevent uncomfort- 
able developments. Thus in a sphere calling for resolution 
and determination, for speculation and imagination more 
daring in time of war than in the years of ‘ peace in our time,’ 
we are letting opportunity pass by unheeded. Against our 
passivity is the revolutionary activity of an unscrupulous 
enemy. ‘True, the policy of the enemy does no* ensure 
success, based though it is on threats and blackmail. But 
such a policy cannot be countered only by delay, or a gentle- 
manly ‘ wait and see,’ still less by the granting of concessions 
without any satisfactory recompense. The present state of 
our relations with non-belligerents, with Japan, Spain and 
Russia, can scarcely be called a triumph for the actions of the 
past, unless we have reason to hope for a speedy victory over 
the nations with which we are at war. Our conduct of 
Russian affairs has so far produced negative results as regards 
the threat to the Balkans, nor has Russia shown any readiness to 
support our ally Turkey against the attempted domination of 
the Axis Powers. Mr. Molotov’s speech before the Supreme 
Council of the Soviet Union on August 1st contained little 
that could be regarded as reassuring by Russia’s smaller 
neighbours, or by ourselves. Again, despite Great Britain’s 
expression of willingness to make heavy sacrifices to Japanese 
imperialism, there is no improvement in the position, and 
prospects are not good. Every concession to Japan weakens 
a potential ally, China. On the other hand, the hope that 
events would cause the development of a rift between Russia 
and Japan remains unfulfilled. 

Turning to Spain, a gradual increase of German-Italian 
influence can be seen, while Great Britain, despite the com- 
mand of the sea and of the Straits, is ready to concede to Spain 
favours which may one day be enjoyed by the armies of 
Germany. The daily insults of the Falangist press to the 
cause of this country are probably less significant than the 
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facts that German soldiers in uniform are seen in Spanish 
cities and that Franco has agreed to a free transit of German 
troops through Spain. 

This pressure on Spain, the invasion of British Somaliland 
and concentration of troops on the borders of Libya, coupled 
with the menacing attitude of Italy towards Greece and recent 
German diplomatic activity throughout the Balkans, are but 
few among many indications that the enemy is bent on forcing 
the issue in the Mediterranean. An issue which in the con- 
ception of the Axis would include not only domination over 
the Mediterranean itself, but would give them power over the 
west coast of Africa as far as Dakar and at the eastern end 
control of the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. While the battle 
for Great Britain is in progress on the sea and in the air, pre- 
parations are being made to attack the life-line of Imperial 
communications. The blow may fall at any time, though 
perhaps the plotters are still wrangling between themselves 
about their respective shares in the attack. By both of them 
success is regarded asa strategical and political necessity. As 
regards strategy, the belief is held in Berlin and in Rome that 
a successful blow in the Mediterranean would be the most 
threatening loss to Great Britain, affecting not only communi- 
cations but the whole line-up in the Near and Middle East. 
Politically, it is argued, such a domination would enable the 
Axis to claim control over the whole of Europe and to have 
effected the destruction of the British Empire as a political 
reality. 

Meanwhile, Germany has lost no time in placing a strangle- 
hold on the occupied countries. The army, the police organisa- 
tions and a multitude of propagandists are at work. Each 
exerts a specific influence, ranging from political persuasion 
to terror, robbery and subjugation. They aim at reducing the 
people to a degree of slavery which would form a sort of 
negative insurance for the conquerors, so that should the 
Reich find itself in difficulties there could be no resurrection 
of national spirit, no organised uprising. Nevertheless, in 
Norway and Holland, passive resistance is increasing, and 
sabotage developing on a larger scale, despite threats and 
severe penalties. 

In France, on the other hand, the German schemes to 
undermine and destroy the remnant of the country’s morale 
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are meeting with greater success. Every species of nefarious 
intrigue is being employed to bring unoccupied France to 
the verge of collapse. While direct pressure on the Vichy 
Government is maintained, the Germans are abetting Doriot 
and other pro-Fascists to discredit it from without. At the 
same time separatist movements in Brittany and Burgundy 
are encouraged by the Nazi overlords. No chance is missed, 
no stone left unturned, to ensure that France shall be reduced 
to irremediable ruin and decay. Thus will the Reich be 
freed from the prospect of danger. 

By way of contrast, Belgium is the victim of another kind 
of experiment. Here the Germans are exploiting to its fullest 
extent the traditional anti-Allied political element, while in 
the economic field they are endeavouring to bring Belgian 
' industrialists into willing co-operation with German interests. 
The army of occupation has received orders to adopt an 
attitude of friendliness towards the people, and the artisan 
class is encouraged by every device of propaganda to emigrate 
to Germany. There is little doubt that such suggestions are 
part of the programme for the new European order, in which 
Germany is to have the réle of the supreme industrial power, 
while France and Belgium must become purely peasant 
states. 

There is much speculation in this country and in other 
free parts of the world as to what effect their victories have 
had on the German and Italian people, and on the position 
of the two dictators. One can safely assume that the course 
of the wat, in spite of easy victories, has not greatly inspired 
large sections of the Italian people. As regards Germany, 
many neutral observers maintain that the total happiness of 
that country could be placed in one small room and that the 
spirit of the people is deeply affected by the war as a whole 
and by the constant air raids. This may be true. The 
Germans had been led to believe that their daily existence 
would be undisturbed by war conditions. To-day Germany | 
is really feeling the war, and feeling it severely. Nevertheless 
it would be rash to assume that the domestic situation has 
reached a stage calling for deliberate action on the part of the 
leaders. There may be a slackening of enthusiasm, even a 
questioning of the use of victories which bring only hardship 
and sleepless nights in their train, but on the whole it must be 
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taken for granted that the nation is behind the régime, and 
ready to go further with the régime. 

The German people are united in the belief that never has 
Germany been nearer to final victory and domination of the 
world than at this moment. Uneasiness there may be, an 
uneasiness that is seldom expressed even by the boldest, but 
it is due rather to a feeling of frustration of individuality, 
observable in every society ruled by despotism, than to a 
spirit of active political opposition. Nevertheless, even 
assuming the German home front to be almost entirely 
unamenable to outside influence, there still remains the 
possibility of effecting a great change by the use of skilful 
propaganda. It cannot be said that our propaganda has so 
far been a success. Where imagination and attack were called 
for, we have relied on counter-propaganda only. The small 
section of the German population which is allied in thought 
to the cause of freedom does not require to be informed, 
while listening to the wireless at great personal risk, that 
Hitler and his minions are liars, or that National Socialism 
spells ruin. Such people almost certainly realised this long 
before we did—they certainly realised it before we began to 
tell them so. What they do want is help and instruction, 
mental ammunition for their struggle against Hitlerism, solid 
material for the building of counter-revolution from within 
the country. Again, the politically indifferent, who care 
neither for National Socialism nor for democratic rule as 
such, but whose main desire is peace, may rally to the cause 
which in their view offers the speediest hopes of attaining it. 
Our propaganda is based on the assumption that it has a large 
and ever-increasing audience, an assumption which is neces- 
satily unconfirmed ; but if such is the case, then the need for 
a constructive policy is all the greater. There should be clear 
statements of fact, and untiring endeavour to impress upon 
the German people their own responsibility for the war and 
all its consequences—a responsibility which they, and not 
their leaders alone, must bear when the hour of reckoning 
comes. We may not be in a position to state our war aims 
just at present, but that should be no obstacle to the declara- 
tion of our general aims, to outlining the kind of world we 
propose to substitute for Hitler’s European order. The last 
is of especial importance where the subjugated nations are 
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concerned, the peoples now trampled underfoot by Germany 
and Italy. Why must we permit power politics to remain a 
monopoly of the dictators? The political power of the 
Anglo-Saxon world is fast becoming a united reality, united 
in the determination to destroy the military might of Germany. 
The extent of this great power must at all costs be brought to 
bear upon the German people, brought home to them by 
every means we possess, and of all the weapons of modern 
warfare, not the least is the weapon of propaganda. 

The events of recent weeks have proved that Hitler and 
Mussolini are attempting to fall on us, not by a direct assault 
upon the British Isles—that was Napoleon’s mistake—but by 
a process of strategic surgery, by which the limbs of the 
Commonwealth would be severed from the parent body. 
To this end are they working in the Mediterranean, in the 
Far East, in the Balkans and along the coast of Britain. 
Thus do they hope to bleed to death the living, moving, 
pulsating giant standing across their path to world domination. 


EurROPEAN OBSERVER 
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AFTER THREE MONTHS 


THE Government has been in office three months and at the 
time of writing Parliament is on the point of rising for a short 
holiday. Three months can be a long time in war, especially 
when they march with events as grave as those that have 
happened since Mr. Churchill took the helm on May roth— 
the overrunning of Holland and Belgium, the military and 
moral overthrow of France, the resurgence of Japanese 
enmity towards us and the simultaneous development of 
German air wat against our ports and shores and of Italy’s 
campaign in Libya and Somaliland. They have been three 
sufficiently testing months for the Government. How, then, 
does it stand toward Parliament and the public? As for 
Mr. Churchill, through whom the Government literally lives 
and has its being, who would dispute that these three months 
have raised him still higher in the confidence and affection 
of the people or deny that he is to-day, more than ever, the 
unchallenged and unchallengeable leader of Parliament and the 
nation ? Parliament would certainly say that he is, and thete 
is no barometer more sensitive to the pressure of opinion on 
public men’s reputations. The judgment would even be 
endorsed by those Conservatives who saw the change from 
Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Churchill with distaste. Even they 
now accept the fact of Mr. Churchill, much as the old lady 
accepted the fact of the universe and was told by Carlyle that 
she had better. The country, in this period, has greatly 
watmed towatd Mr. Churchill, who, be it remembered, nevet 
swayed it before the war as, say, Mr. Lloyd George used to do. 
The mind was too good for demagogy. He preferred the 
harder victories of Parliament to the triumphs of the market- 
place. But the British people know their own and they 
sensed the insatiable patriot in the man who for five yeats 
was sounding the alarm from his corner seat below the 
gangway. And having found their leader, they inform him 
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with their own great spirit. ‘He’s got to go. He’s got to go. 
As long as there’s an Englishman can stand on two legs 
he’s got to go ’—he, of course, being Hitler. That was the 
creed of a workman as pronounced in a suburban train. 
What a country to lead !—or follow ? The Churchill of this 
hour is the resultant of the interplay between his own genius 
and this spirit. As Miss Dorothy Thompson so finely 
expressed it in her broadcast, the British people lifted him 
on their hands end begged him to lead them. And Mr. 
Churchill, for all his strength, gained something, as from a 
sacramental act. 

Ordeal swept down on the new Prime Minister with the 
rushing momentum of the German advance itself. The 
lost bridges on the Meuse and the break-through at Sedan 
sent him flying to Paris to try to nerve a shaken French 
Cabinet. It was his secret alone and that of the few close to 
him—the potential disaster hid in that event. He carried the 
heavy burden of it for weeks. Yet amid the rapid ruin of 
France and the French alliance he managed to keep something 
of the amiable sang-froid with which Marlborough met the 
fateful moments of battle. He could even jest, and the House 
of Commons would be both astonished and uplifted. How- 
ever, even he could not entirely conceal the strain he suffered 
during the hours when the Cabinet had to decide whether 
or not the French fleet should be sunk. The traces of the 
torment were palpable when he addressed the House, and for 
once in his life he was shaken with an involuntary sob when 
members rose and cheered to show their relief at the decision. 
It is the one act above every other in the three months he 
has been Prime Minister that has sealed his supremacy over 
any other possible leader. Not another man in England, 
with the exception of Mr. Lloyd George, would have been 
equal in nerve to that tremendous decision which history 
may well say saved the liberties of Europe. How could his 
position be anything but infinitely stronger for that? Not 
all, even in Mr. Churchill’s case, has proceeded upon that 
heroic plane. He has been—has had to be—the opportunist 
more than once. But, as someone has said, no statesman can 
be great in changing times who is not an opportunist. 
Chatham was a greater opportunist, but no one questions his 
political integrity. Mr. Churchill has never been so troubled 
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since he became Prime Minister (indeed he has never been 
troubled at all before, because he saw his duty clear in the 
case of the French fleet) as when he announced the closing 
of the Burma Road. The smatch of appeasement in that 
action was not to be hidden; it ran counter to the whole 
stand he has taken in the last few years. He indirectly 
confessed as much. And then there is India. Five years 
ago he opposed (and with all his strength) Indian Federation 
as being too rapid an advance on the road to self-government, 
A fortnight ago his Government offered India the right to 
devise for herself a Dominion-Status constitution immediately 
after the war. Chatham’s turnabout on the Prussian alliance 
was a greater change. It was also the prelude to the great 
victories and ‘the rain of the golden caskets.’ Congress 
does not seem very thankful to Mr. Churchill at the moment, 
but this cannot be the last word of Congress or of the British 
Government ; a rupture is unthinkable ; its possible conse- 
quences intimidating. 

But no assessment of Mr. Churchill’ s work to England 
in the last three months could treat as of secondary importance 
the moral value of his leadership. If this country faces the 
dictators alone and with its courage mounting to the news 
of each day’s air battle; if its confidence in victory is more 
unshakable than ever, it is in great part Mr. Churchill’s doing. 
He has infused his own heroic soul into the people. They 
have taken fire from his great and blithe spirit. ‘ He loved 
England with an intense and personal love. He believed in 
her power, her glory, her public virtue, till England learned 
to believe in herself.’ These words that J. R. Green used of 
Chatham are not inapplicable to Mr. Churchill. Mr. Churchill 
has never said that he Anew he could save England and that 
no one else could, but there is little doubt he has thought it. 
Who that was accustomed to see it does not remember how 
before the war he used to lean forward from his corner seat 
below the gangway and look boldly along the Treasury 
Bench as if to ask: ‘ What embodiments of frailty have we 
leading us to-day?’ When, about that time, we began to 
re-arm he said to a friend : ‘ I would ask for nothing more than 
the opportunity of re-arming England and I would gladly 
give ten years of my life for it.’ 

It is when you turn from the leadership to the Ministry 
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as a whole that you realise (noting at the same time, of course, 
sevetal bright exceptions) what a big proportion of second- 
rate material it is that Mr. Churchill has to work through. 
The House of Commons is conscious of it, but it is equally 
conscious that all the party reservoirs of ability having been 
tapped for this latest “ reconstruction ’ there is not much left 
over that could demonstrably strengthen it if it were brought 
in. In the main, we have to get on as well as we can with 
the men we have, hoping that Mr. Churchill’s inspiration 
and the public’s urge will combine to raise them to the 
highest tension of effort and some degrees above themselves. 
Better that than sighing for a ministry of all the talents, which 
the country has never had, and which would probably ruin 
it in war. On the whole the Government is true to the 
historic pattern of British war-winning Governments; it 
has a supreme leader immediately supported by one or two 
gifted men, with, below, a ‘ broad bottom’ (broad as well in 
the eighteenth-century sense) of average competent men 
and not always that. The only care should be not to deceive 
ourselves about it, because then we can neither understand 
nor help it. Save for the one or two exceptions already 
noted it has to be grasped that Mr. Churchill’s Government 
is not intrinsically stronger than Mr. Chamberlain’s. It was 
not a gain in pure ability (that is, considerations of character 
and policy apart) to exchange Lord Simon for Sir Kingsley 
Wood at the Exchequer. And it is not even as if we were 
compensated for the loss of pure ability either by a more 
robust character or bolder war finance. We are not. And 
how painfully aware the House has become of it since Sir 
Kingsley Wood introduced his Budget. Here is a central 
weakness in the Government. Others there are which it is 
possible to endure because they are nearer the periphery of the 
wat effort. This has to be rectified, and rectified before the 
next supplementary budget which is not many weeks off. 
Mr. Churchill must know this better than any one. Then 
there is Mr. Attlee. He was colourless as Leader of the 
Labour Party, but as Leader of the House he is sinking 
into complete anonymity. He is rapidly becoming the 
Bonar Law of the Left. As for his anonymity that is not 
an entire misfortune. <A positive-minded, forceful Labour 
man leading this predominantly Conservative House might 
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soon be in difficulties. An anonymous politician is above 
the temptation to which Mr. Ernest Bevin succumbed 
(with such abandon) to claim that he is slowly evolving 
order out of the chaos he had found in his department. But 
where was Mr. Attlee when the Government, or some 
members of it, lost their heads about the refugees? It is 
when anonymity gets transferred to the War Cabinet that 
danger arises. The question might be asked of Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood, too, but he has the lesser responsibility ; he is 
not Leader of the Labour Party. There are other posts 
where it cannot truthfully be said that the Churchill men are 
inherently superior to the Chamberlain men. Does Mr. 
Churchill, do the Dominions, does even Lord Caldecote 
himself (a2 modest man) think we are better off with the 
ex-Lord Chancellor at the Dominions Office than with 
Mr. Eden ? Is Lord Lloyd proving himself the best substitute 
for Mr. Malcolm Macdonald at the Colonial Office, if there 
had to be a substitute at all ? 

The public is manifestly highly pleased with three of 
Mr. Churchill’s appointments—Mr. Bevin, Lord Beaverbrook 
and Mr. Herbert Morrison. Parliament is also pleased, 
though not quite as uncritically. Mr. Bevin has performed 
miracles at the Ministry of Labour, but with 800,000 unem- 
ployed we are a long way from a ‘total war’ mobilisation 
of labour. The value of Mr. Bevin is the demonstration he 
has given in Parliament, and out of it, that he can bring us 
to that goal. He is autocratic, dominating, long-headed. 
There is a blend of humour and astuteness in him. He is 
Gloucestershire incarnate, and there is nothing more English. 
Mr. Churchill and he are on terms of almost merry intimacy. 
More than one little episode has witnessed to it in the House 
of Commons. What a fascinating alliance may not there be 
in embryo here? Aristocrat and trade union leader; both 
empiricists in politics. Are they, these two, to lead us to 
the sunny uplands beyond the war shadows of which Mr. 
Churchill has spoken ? It is in some such conjunction of men 
that the social hope of England may lie after the war. Lord 
Beaverbrook has transformed aircraft production and Mr. 
Churchill takes him into the War Cabinet just at the moment 
when the air attack has come and aircraft production is 
required to expand as never before. It is a puzzling move ; 
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not the less puzzling because Lord Beaverbrook is left ‘ for 
the time being ’ to carry on at the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. Even this supercharged atom cannot split itself and 
succeed in both worlds, that of policy and that of aircraft 
production. Mr. Herbert Morrison has brought the gusto 
of his Cockney spirit to the task of supply, but what was still 
more required in the Adelphi was his L.C.C. experience of 
handling administrative problems and facing big decisions. 
The first time Mr. Morrison impressed the present writer 
was in the September crisis of 1938. The sudden, improvised 
‘evacuation’ of the London school-children had begun, and 
Mr. Morrison, as he afterwards told the House of Commons, 
marched into the Home Office and put all the London 
school teachers at the service of Sir John Anderson. 
‘I took a great risk,’ he quietly told the House. Indeed, he 
did. He had no mandate to do it. He ought to have called 
sub-committees, full committees; had resolutions passed ; 
and then brought the L.C.C. itself together to approve them. 
It was magnificent, and it was above all democratic, because 
it was a leader doing what he knew his L.C.C. and all London 
wanted—the quickest possible action to save the London 
children from the first shattering raid, then believed to be 
impending. The action was little noted outside the House of 
Commons at the time, but it proclaimed a strong man. 

A word about Parliament. It was old and dying when 
War came; not as an institution, but this particular parliament. 
It needed a general election to revive it. But once war came 
it stood up renewed, equal to all its responsibilities to the 
nation. The change from what it was to what it is and has 
been in the last few months is almost miraculous evidence of 
the strength of the institution. Said the cynics and the 
Fascists: ‘ Whatever survives this war it will not be Parlia- 
mentary democracy.’ Parliament daily gives them the lie. 
The British Parliament is reserved for a still greater future. 
It works, and the people have seen that it works, and the 
people have desired that it should work, wherein lies the 
chief part of the guarantee for its future. 


H. BoaRDMAN. 
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“THE TIME OF WAITING” 


Aut the events of the past three months have gradually 
accumulated a mass of indications about the future course of 
the war which we need to study very carefully in order to 
draw from them the correct conclusions. Only the myopic 
will misread the signpost which says ‘ To Rome’ and imagine 
the wording they have seen is ‘To London.’ Strategic 
myopia is, unfortunately, far more prevalent among those 
charged with the conduct of our national affairs than either 
they themselves or those they lead have ever realised. 

The most significant of the indications that have been 
given to us by German operations since May are :— 


(1) The complete abstention by their surface warships (apart 
from a handful of motor torpedo boats) from any intervention in 
the operations between the Zuyder Zee and Land’s End. 

(2) The complete failure of the aircraft now based within from 
ten to thirty minutes flying distance of our seaborne flotillas and 
convoys to interfere with their movements and schedules. 

(3) The heavy price in German casualties paid in every one of 
the ‘ mass attacks ’ carried out by the Luftwaffe whether against sea 
traffic or against coastal objectives. 


Those three points are inter-related, and all three have a 
matked bearing on the much heralded ‘ invasion of England.’ 
None of the three ought to have come as a surprise to a 
student of war, but they have quite obviously evoked the 
miror magis of Virgil in high places—with the possible excep- 
tion of the upper strata of the War Office. It is, unhappily, 
still a tradition with our civilian governors that military 
opinion must not be thwarted or challenged. War Office 
fears of an ‘ invasion of England ’ were so derided and assailed 
after the last war that there was some faint hope that the 
younger generation of military leaders might have heard at 
least the echoes of those criticisms ; that the sometime back- 
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benchers and Under Secretaries would have plucked up the 
courage to think for themselves when, having reached high 
office, they were again confronted with the age-old bogey 
which so effectually dammed our war effort from 1914 onwards 
and kept thousands of troops idle in this country. 

But, no. We are confronted with the prospect, in these 
coming winter months, of a similar time of waiting, with 
forces again standing idle, though now on a scale multifold 
larger than ever before. And, worst of all, we are confronted 
with the prospect of a wasting of opportunity, of enthusiasm 
and of capital, no one of which assets we can afford to throw 
away in such a war as this. 

The plain fact of the matter is that in piling up these 
defences against an imaginary invasion launched on a scale 
that is physically impossible, we are first of all being misled 
by a bogey and secondly we are pursuing a purely secondary 
or political aim in our strategy. The bogey is the scale on 
which the ‘invasion’ is envisaged. That there should be 
some forces retained in this countty to cope with raids of 
perhaps 100,000 men would be reasonable. That there should 
be naval force retained in northern waters to intercept such 
taids is reasonable. And that there must be considerable 
aerial force retained to cope with purely aerial bombardment 
is elementary. But all that, in the broad strategy of the war, 
is secondary, because its objective is not the destruction of 
the enemy armed forces ; it is merely the averting of a political 
contretemps. The scale on which we have prepared to cope 
with such raids as may be attempted is the British equivalent 
of France’s Maginot blunder—the abandonment of the initia- 
tive to the enemy. And while his bogey keeps us pent up in 
‘an embattled fortress’ he will plan and deliver his real 
stroke elsewhere unhampered by any activities on our part. 

We are, indeed, repeating much of the faulty strategy 
that marked the opening years of the Napoleonic Wars. 
The Government’s instructions to Lord Howe in the Channel 
Fleet in July, 1793, read : 


You will regulate your conduct accordingly, with due regard 
to the security of the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
in addition to other services recommended to you, must always be 
considered as forming a very material object of your care and 
attention. 
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Security of the country and its trade was placed in the 
forefront of the programme, and the outcome was the 
‘Glorious First of June.’ Most people are acquainted with 
the name, if no more, of that battle, which is generally repre- 
sented in school histories as one of Britain’s sea triumphs. 
But what were the circumstances of ‘ glory ’ ? 

The British naval dispositions were so incomplete that 
immediately after the battle the French admirals, Nielly and. 
Villaret-Joyeuse, each picked up a British convoy and cap- 
tured many ships; Rear Admiral Montagu, who had been 
detached by Howe with a convoy to Finisterre, met the 
French Fleet in superior force and narrowly escaped defeat 
and capture; and a big French convoy from North America 
sailed undetected into Brest ten days after the battle. 

It was not Howe’s tactics at the battle that were to blame. 
It was the whole strategical basis of the campaign that was 
faulty. Howe’s instructions from London were primarily 
for the protection of the country and its trade. Only as a 
secondaty consideration was he to occupy himself with 
‘taking or destroying the enemy’s ships of war . . . navigat- 
ing to or from any of the ports of France.’ In fine, the 
Admiral was given a political objective as his primary con- 
sideration and a military as his secondary. Which is the wrong 
way round in pure strategy. And, be it said, those instruc- 
tions emanated from statesmen so frequently praised for their 
understanding of war as Pitt, Dundas and Spenser. That 
later, under the guidance of St. Vincent and the inspiration 
of Nelson; Pitt saw the plan of war the right way up, may 
be counted to him for righteousness, but cannot excuse any 
later statesman for repeating Pitt’s initial error. Political 
strategy is, and must remain, secondary in war. How much 
of the fate of modern France was the result of the crass inability 
of her military leaders in two successive generations to free 
themselves from the politico-strategical considerations which 
obsessed the whole procession of MM. des Ministres, both in 
the salons at the Ministry and in the coulisses of Parliament ! 

And, how different would have been the story of Britain 
and France had there been a direct blow at the French Navy 
and its overthrow in 1795, when it was weakened by the 
turmoil and the upheaval of the Revolution ! 

As a further example of the political objective overruling 
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the military, we may consider the Admiralty orders to Vice- 
Admiral Thomson on October 21st, 1796, at the time of the 
Hoche squadron’s threat to Ireland. 


If the enemy ships of the line should put to sea, accompanied by 
frigates, gunboats, transports, etc., you are to pursue them with 
the whole of the squadron under your command using your utmost 
endeavours to destroy the transports before you attack the ships of 
the line. 


That is perhaps as flagrant an example of putting the 
cart before the horse as ever appeared in instructions to a 
commanding officer. In the upshot Thomson did nothing. 
As with the Armada, so with the Hoche squadron, bad 
weather determined the issue. ‘He blew with His winds and 
they were scattered.’ Colpoys, who was on watch off Brest 
for the departure of the French invaders, was eluded. Brid- 
port, with a second squadron to reinforce Thomson in the 
defence of Ireland, arrived in Bantry Bay a day and a half 
after the remnants of the French squadron had abandoned the 
effort. The whole strategical scheme to counter the French 
was faulty, because it put the defence of Ireland (the political 
objective) before the defeat of the enemy at sea (the military 
objective). It was not realised then that the political objective 
followed inevitably upon the achievement of the military aim, 
but that the converse did not hold good. 

The British strategy all through the opening years of that 
wat was faulty because it was based on an inversion of the 
necessities. Trade protection and the stopping of enemy 
trade led to dispersal of force in attacks against the French 
West Indian possessions. It was the sources of the enemy’s 
wealth and not the foundations of his military strength that 
were to be sapped. Yet be it noted that, despite the crip- 
pling of his commerce, Napoleon was able to maintain 
vigorous campaigns over the whole European continent for 
twenty years. The strategic ideas under which Anson and 
Hawke operated half a century earlier were different. France’s 
efforts then to send troops, money and supplies for Canada 
and India in 1747 were crippled when the fighting ships 
that were to be the escort to the expeditions were crushed off 
Finisterre twice in six months. Anson and Hawke did not 
occupy themselves with the transports; they concentrated 
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on the ships of war. Thus the French lines of communication 
oversea were cut, the French East India Company tumbled 
into ruin, a breach was made in France’s North American 
holdings and, most important result of all, she was compelled 
at the peace to evacuate Flanders thus providing Britain with 
the main strategic gain for which she had been battling. 

In our present wat the secondary, political aim of stopping 
German trade obsessed the War Cabinet both before the war 
and in the early months. A vast and expensive Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, with its outlying stations of Contraband 
Control and its system of navicerts absorbed an immense 
amount of national effort and Governmental attention. It 
was, in its way, the modern counterpart of the old-time 
expeditions to the West Indies, a blow at the enemy’s wealth. 
That contraband control is a necessary adjunct of war need 
not be disputed, but it has been magnified in the public mind 
into a primary necessity, and thus we have tended precisely 
to repeat the strategic errors of Pitt, Dundas and Spenser in 
1793. 

Invasion of England was a problem with which they, too, 
were confronted and with which they, too, grappled much on 
the lines, though not on the scale, of the present day. They 
forgot, as our leaders to-day have forgotten, Drake’s impas- 
sioned plea to Elizabeth—‘ with fifty sail of shipping we 
shall do more good upon their own coasts than a great many 
more will do here at home ’—and his trenchant criticism 
about the need for ‘ putting into Her Majesty and her people 
courage and boldness not to fear any invasion in her own 
country, but to seek out God’s enemies and Her Majesty’s 
where they may be found.’ It is the same thought that 
Nelson expressed when charged with the squadron for defence 
against invasion in 1801—‘ Our first defence is close to the 
enemy’s ports.’ So to-day the defence of the country against 
invasion is not best provided by pill-boxes around East 
Grinstead and anti-tank traps on the Scottish moors, but by 
warships close to the enemy’s ports. The utilisation of the 
R.A.F. in constantly harrying the enemy’s preparations is 
strategically sound, and one could wish that the whole 
planning of our effort had been inspired by the same basic 
idea. 

* Seek God’s enemies and Her Majesty’s where they may 
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be found.’ The signpost says as clearly as possible ‘To 
Rome.’ All the indications are that the decisive events of the 
war will occur in the Mediterranean, that a new Battle of the 
Nile may determine the course of history even more con- 
clusively than did Nelson’s onslaught on Brueys. An Axis 
blow against Egypt is a far more probable undertaking than 
a large-scale invasion of Britain: a new Peninsular War is 
foreshadowed in something more than outline already. But 
why should it be left to the enemy initiative to open up 
operations in those areas? ‘We ought to have our ideas 
beyond mere defensive measures,’ said Nelson. The eras 
ate past, if properly they ever existed, in which Britain should 
be content to be the Maritime Power in a Coalition. That 
was the strategy of the school that used Swift as its mouth- 
piece, a school that failed completely to appreciate the vision 
of Marlborough and could perpetrate the folly of saying, 
‘It was the Kingdom’s misfortune that the sea was not the 
Duke of Marlborough’s element, otherwise the whole force 
of the war would infallibly have been bestowed there, 
infinitely to the advantage of this country.’ It is part of the 
greatness of Marlborough that he, when Britain’s first naval 
incursion into the Mediterranean was but half a century in 
the history books, saw the force of making use of our national 
power by militant effort borne by sea into the Mediterranean. 
For it was there that the enemy was weakest. 

Naval effort alone will not serve us at this juncture in the 
Middle Sea. It will, defensively, prevent any Axis advance 
against Egypt, any Axis invasion of the Middle East. But the 
offensive for the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces 
must be a conjoint operation, and since for the moment there 
are no armies of the Coalition, it must be with the armies of 
the Empire that the attack must be launched. Two million 
men in an embattled fortress will not themselves make 
history, though their inaction might result in the writing of 
history by the nation’s adversaries in fields far removed from 
Sussex and Lincolnshire. The man-power that was not 
available for a British Army in the days of Dundas has been 
made available to-day by the upspringing of the Dominions 
and the growth in population of the Mother Country. It is 
not for us to-day to submit tamely to a prolonged siege of 
Britain. It is for us to make a sortie in force and to carry the 
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wat to the enemy. Where and how that is to be done it 
would be unsuitable at this time to discuss. But to the 
‘ When ’ of the problem there is a clear answer. It is ‘ Now.’ 
There need be no ‘time of waiting.’ We have nothing to 


await that need alarm us. 
H. C. FERRABY. 





THE ROLE OF THE AIR FORCE 


THE course of the war to date has well illustrated the flexibility 
of the Royal Air Force, and that flexibility has emphasised 
the advantage of having a separate Air Force, not tied to 
one or other of the older Services. To say this does not 
contradict the arguments set forth in last April’s issue of 
the Nineteenth Century and After which supported the posses- 
sion of air arms by both the Navy and the Army. Air arms 
are quite different in nature and in function from an Air 
Force. They are not without flexibility in their employment, 
as is proved by the help which the Fleet Air Arm has given 
to both the Bomber Command and the Coastal Command 
on several occasions in the last few months. But when the 
Navy needs its air arm for its own purposes it rightly has first 
claim on it. The Army has a similar claim on the squadrons 
of Lysanders allocated by the R.A.F. for army co-operation 
work, though these are not raised and maintained by the 
War Office. Likewise the Coastal Command of the R.A.F., 
whose normal duties are reconnaissance on behalf of the 
Navy, has on numerous occasions undertaken bombing raids 
(in fact the aerodromes and oil stores in Holland seem to 
have been handed over entirely to the care of the Coastal 
Command) and thus has displayed a certain degree of 
flexibility. 

The most flexible of all British warlike organisations is 
the Bomber Command. It is because it has been trained 
with the ideal of flexibility always before its eyes that it has 
proved itself a more useful force than the bomber sections 
of the Luftwaffe and of the Regia Aeronautica. In the first 
stage of the war the conflict (apart from the invasion of 
Poland) was maritime, and the outstanding feat of arms in 
the air was the raid by the Bomber Command on Wilhelm- 
shaven and Brunsbiittel, which evoked compliments and 
thanks from the Admiralty. The leaflet-dropping raids over 
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Germany were a side show, partly for propaganda purposes 
and still more to train our air crews in finding their way over 
hostile territory by night. The real activities of the Bomber 
Command in those early days were occasional attacks on the 
German Fleet, as and when occasion offered, and a sustained 
campaign against the lairs of the mine-laying seaplanes, both 
of them operations of naval importance. In this maritime 
phase the Lxftwaffe counted for little. It had been trained 
to work with the German Army, not with the Navy, and it 
was not flexible. 

The second stage began with the invasion of Denmark 
and Norway and continued up to the evacuation of the 
B.E.F. from France. All through this period the functions 
of the Bomber Command were to help the Allied Armies by 
attacking the back areas, lines of communications, troop 
concentrations and aerodromes of the German Army. In 
fact it transformed itself into an army auxiliary. There is no 
doubt that it did immense damage, but it did not halt or 
appreciably delay the German advance. Its numbers were 
not sufficient to do that, and the question remains as to whether 
any degree of bombing power would have stopped the 
German advance across a tract of land so well supplied with 
roads and railways as Belgium and Northern France. In the 
inter-war years military writers have often foretold that all 
troop movements would have to take place at night on 
account of the menace of the air weapon. The Germans 
proved that, in the circumstances prevailing, advance by day 
was eminently practicable, though expensive, and could be 
successful. Whether different circumstances could revoke 
that verdict is a question to which the answer lies in the 
future. The point may be decided before this war is over. 
In this second phase the Luftwaffe played its appointed part 
of co-operating with the German Army, and played it with 
great effect. 

The third stage of air operations begins with the collapse 
of France. Since then the Bomber Command of the R.A.F. 
has entered upon an independent air campaign, directed 
chiefly against German munitions production. It is the 
stage to which all the devotees of ait action have looked 
forwatd with eagerness. The campaign has been carried 
on methodically, effectively, and without intermission. The 
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daily communiqués of the Air Ministry give us long lists of 
names of places attacked. The tactical results seem to have 
been most gratifying, but we really know very little about the 
effects of this air campaign on the strategy of the war. A 
hundred towns in Northern and Western Germany have 
received visits, most of them repeated visits, from our 
bombers. From this we may deduce that the strength of 
out bomber force has been considerably expanded since the 
outbreak of the war. We have received reliable reports 
from various sources that the havoc wrought in a number of 
important munition centres has been very great, and that 
production has been interfered with to a very considerable 
extent. But the British public does not know (though the 
Prime Minister used hopeful but vague words in his speech 
on August 20th) whether this air campaign is doing anything 
appreciable to cripple Germany’s capacity to carry on the war. 

Despite our increases in strength, we still need more 
aircraft. Our best bombers have the range to attack Eastern 
Germany, though the loss of the French aerodromes now 
adds some 300 miles to the length of a return journey. That 
means shorter flights or lighter bomb loads. Still, it is 
notable that we have confined our energies to the nearer 
parts of Germany, except for demonstrations of our long 
atm when bombers starting from this country flew over the 
Alps to bomb aircraft factories in North Italy. Certainly 
munition factories and heavy industry generally are mainly 
concentrated in North-western Germany, but since Hitler 
and Géring began to prepare for war, they located as much 
as possible in the East. All their new flying training schools 
ate there, and a series of raids on those schools might have 
telling effect. Air crews are precious, and to shake the nerves 
of those schools might well have far-reaching results when 
the pupils began to take their places in operational squadrons. 
But, while the R.A.F. is still expanding, the nearer targets 
must receive the greater shate of attention, and the East 
must wait for a while. 

Of course everybody knows that we need more squadrons 
of every description. Our fighter squadrons have proved 
themselves able to overcome greatly superior numbers, but 
we should prefer that numbers as well as skill and mettle 
were on our side. Our Coastal squadrons could be fully 
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employed on marine reconnaissance without undertaking 
bombing raids—for though the Coastal Command possésses 
squadrons of Blenheims, and Coastal Wellingtons have also 
been mentioned, the Hudsons have also been employed in 
bombing, and their prime duty is reconnaissance. Our 
home aircraft industry has increased its output, and factories 
in the Dominions are beginning to add to our strength, but 
for our really formidable expansion we are looking to the 
industry of the United States. Everyone was cheered by the 
announcement that the Americans have undertaken to supply 
us with 3,000 aircraft a month, but it is to be feared that 
too many people think that that figure can be reached in a 
short time. Unduly optimistic hopes do no good, and may 
create impatience and war-weariness when the hope is 
deferred and the heart grows sick. The American firms ate 
not yet organised for large-scale production, and in recent 
years the number of aircraft which they exported has been 
small. Official American figures show that the total export 
of aeroplanes of all sorts in 1939 was 1,445. There is a long 
way to go before they can reach an export to the British 
Empire of 36,000 machines a year, as well as supplying the 
growing needs of the United States Army and Navy, and also 
producing a quantum of civil machines. Incidentally, we ° 
ate paying for the expansion of the American factories, and 
so building up the resources of our chief rival in the sphere 
of commercial flying ; but our first business is to win the war. 
Very authoritative experts on aircraft production have 
calculated that the above figure cannot be reached before 
July, 1942, and perhaps that is why Mr. Churchill named 
that year as the one in which we should take the offensive. 
Mr. T. P. Wright, of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
believes that American industry can reach an output of 
3,000 machines a month not before the spring of 1944, and 
he is a very weighty authority, but we may hope that he is 
unduly pessimistic. At any rate it is certain that in time 
the Americans will be able to supply all our air needs, and 
that consideration may well affect Hitler’s strategy. 

It may be that before these words appear in print the 
Germans will have launched a major attack on Great Britain. 
We are all convinced that it will be a sanguinary failure, even 
if some temporary tactical successes ate achieved—and even 
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this is improbable. What, then, will be the next phase of 
the war ? So far as the air is concerned, our strength will show 
a gradual increase, though the rate of expansion may be slowed 
up if the Germans are successful in damaging some of our 
aircraft factories. That would matter less when the supplies 
from Canada and the States grow in volume, but for the 
moment it would be annoying. 

Our ultimate superiority in the air may, however, be 
accepted as certain. The question we have to consider is 
whether that by itself will give us victory ovet Germany. 
Superiority in both numbers and quality is not the same thing 
as absolute mastery of the skies. It would be rash to assume 
that the Luftwaffe could be so overwhelmed that it could not 
continue to dispute our mastery. If we could completely 
abolish its resistance, we could then in all probability push 
straight on to victory, just as we could do if some other 
branch of the German forces (artillery or tanks, for example) 
were substantially nullified. An army which is blinded must 
be defeated, as the Turks in Palestine were defeated when 
Allenby’s aeroplanes had made reconnaissance by theirs 
impossible. Similarly, the German air mastery in Norway 
defeated the Allied efforts to reconquer the country. But such 
absolute mastery is exceptional. The Luftwaffe could hardly 
be put out of action unless its supplies of fuel failed it or 
unless the great majority of its aircraft factories were bombed 
into ineffectiveness. The former seems more likely to happen 
than the latter. 

The Germans have achieved their successes through their 
army, using the Luftwaffe as a branch of the army and not for 
independent action. To defeat Germany surely means 
defeating her army, not merely its air arm, and that means 
that our army must strike the final blow after the naval 
blockade and air action have paved the way. At present the 
British army is standing on the defensive and cannot attack. 
The naval blockade goes on, but it has not been claimed that 
the naval blockade dy itse/f won the last war, or will win this 
wat. In 1914-1918 our Navy made possible the final victory 
of our army, but it can hardly do that again unless ‘our army 
can get at its opponent. For the moment our only aggressive 
action is by the Bomber Command. If that offensive by itself 
were to win the war, a new chapter in military history would 
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have been written, but there is no reason to expect that 
outcome. 

In the inter-war years various writers have put forward 
the theory that ‘ frightfulness,’ i.¢., wholesale bombing of 
civilians, would force an enemy nation to sue for peace. 
The Germans are restrained by no motives of humanity from 
any action which they think advantageous, and if they had 
believed in this theory they would certainly have put it into 
practice long ago. Obviously they do not believe in it; 
neither do we. Even if we did, we should never indulge in 
such a barbarity, and we have proclaimed our intentions to 
the world; so that point need not be further discussed. 
Another suggestion which has been put forward is that a 
country with an overwhelming bomber force might paralyse 
its opponent by putting a stop to all internal communications. 
We can use, and have used, air blockade to bring a recalcitrant 
tribe in the Aden Hinterland or on the North-west Frontier 
of India to reason, and that with scarcely any bloodshed ; 
but an internal blockade of such a large country as Germany 
by air action would be an immensely greater undertaking 
than stopping the movements of an army. Apart from the 
fact that such operations would cause very large civilian 
casualties, which we wish to avoid, the task of cutting and 
keeping cut every railway, road, and canal in Germany would 
be so gigantic that the suggestion may be disregarded. 

As for the possibility of landing an expeditionary force 
on the Continent, there are no useful precedents to guide us. 
In the case of Norway the German bombers stopped our 
invasion, but their task was easy because there was no effective 
air opposition, Norway being beyond the range of our 
fighters, which France is not. Embarkation is an operation 
somewhat similar to disembarkation, and when we withdrew 
from France we only got our men away, not the heavy 
impedimenta of the army. It was the German ground troops 
which chiefly brought about our retreat, while the bombers 
of the Luftwaffe failed in a task which most people would 
have thought well within the powers of bombers, namely, 
the prevention of the evacuation of the men. No universal 
lessons can be drawn from those two special cases. 

If we were to attempt the landing of a fully equipped 
army, our bombers might prepare the way by knocking out 
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many of the shore batteries, but if the German bombers were 
still in sufficiently good case to dispute our landing we should 
need a terrifically strong force of fighters to prevent them 
from doing grievous damage to our transports and to such 
quays as we might have seized. Doubtless we shall have a 
huge fighter force, and the success of the Germans in landing 
in Norway gives ground for thinking that such an enterprise, 
though expensive, would not be impossible. 

In the meantime we are wearing down Germany’s strength 
by our naval blockade and our ceaseless bombing of her 
munition factories and oil supplies. Oil receives particular 
attention because it is the Achilles’ heel of Hitler. The 
holding down of huge hostile populations must be a drain 
on German strength, and it is not likely that the patient 
endurance of the German people will continue for ever when 
the tale of victories comes to an end and as the activities of 
our bomber force increase. None the less it would be an 
error to expect that air action by itself will produce victory. 
Great wats are not won by the use of one magic weapon but 
by the skilfully combined action of all available forces. 


F, A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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INFANTRY IN MODERN WAR 


So much is written about tanks and aircraft that one feels 
almost inclined to apologise for mentioning infantry. But 
these still have their use. They are, perhaps, scarcely less 
important than they were in previous wars. Mr. Churchill, 
in his speech, June sth, described how : 


. . . the German eruption swept like a sharp scythe around the 
right and rear of the Armies of the North . . . behind this armoured 
mechanised onslaught came a number of German divisions in 
lorries, and behind them again, comparatively slowly, there plodded 
the dull brute mass of the German Army. 


It was inevitable that the swift spectacular successes of the 
German armoured divisions should have most profoundly 
impressed the public, but, as I have pointed out elsewhere, it 
was the fashion in which their operations were supported at 
every stage, first by lorry-borne and then by marching German 
infantry divisions which converted them into a decisive 
victory instead of a mete raid. The German armoured 
divisions were the spearhead of the attack, but it was the 
German Army, as a whole, which provided the shaft and 
impetus which carried the attack forward. We have here 
a combination of very fast, moderately fast, and comparatively 
slow units, familiar enough to every student of naval tactics 
and design, and familiar enough in the history of land-warfare 
also. There was no ‘ new technique of attack,’ rather was 
there an adaptation to modern conditions of the tactics of 
Cannz and the Trebbia, of the spirit and methods of Ziethen 
and Seidlitz. 

The part played by infantry, if obscured by that of the 
other arms, was of far greater importance than is popularly 
realised. In the sense that they fought on foot, parachutists, 
mototr-cyclists, were all infantry. Mr. Churchill, in the speech 
quoted, told of three British battalions plus one of tanks and 
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some French, a total of some 4,000 men who held Calais for 
four days against two German armoured divisions and made 
possible the subsequent successful evacuation of Dunkirk. 
It is a story which suggests certain questions as to how many 
days and how many German armoured divisions would have 
been needed to take Calais had there been thirty British 
battalions available and ten of tanks, and why was it that at 
so critical a juncture there was nothing but this pitiful heroic 
handful? German infantry played by no means a réle of 
‘innocuous desuetude.’ The failure of our counter-attack 
of May 28th is officially ascribed to the ‘ presence of German 
infantry,’ an attack by two brigades, Fifty-first division, 
supported by French heavy tanks, failed owing to ‘ mines 
and machine-gun fire.’ The Manchester Guardian cottespon- 
dent, Mr. E. A. Montague, in a despatch, June 13th, says : 


The Germans seem to have driven us back chiefly by the means 
of the most reckless and wasteful use of infantry . . . at times 
almost all arms of our force were acting as infantry to repel them. 


At a time when we are reconstituting and reorganising 
our armies, it is urgent that war experience should be seen in 
true perspective. We cannot afford to have new fallacies for 
old, the theory ‘ We do not need millions of men because 
modern warts are waged by machinery’ is an even greater 
fallacy than that equally attractive doctrine, ‘ the superiority 
of the defensive.’ 

The machine in peace redistributes labour but does not 
supplant it. The machine produces wealth but cannot 
consume the wealth it produces. The only people who can 
do this are the people who own and operate the machines, 
and these cannot expend the wealth due to machines without 
giving employment to human labour in some form or other. 
Thus the net result of the economy due to the machines, the 
increased resources available, is the development of a new 
series of social desires and aspirations, meaning the develop- 
ment of a new range of industries, and the reabsorption of 
the human labour temporarily displaced, there ensues an 
ever-increasing specialisation and sub-specialisation of 
industry, an increasing demand for human labour. This is a 
process which, with temporary fluctuations, has been constant 
since the latter half of the eighteenth century, the social 
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phenomena due to the rise of great industrial cities are familiar 
to us all, and we can see the process of throwing off new 
industries in the ‘ wireless,’ the film, and various other 
instances. Despite the mechanisation of industry, the number 
of people employed in industry to-day is far greater than in 
Nelson’s time instead of being less. Moreover, there is no 
such thing as any ‘ master ’-machine, every machine has its 
distinct function, all are interdependent, the one upon the 
other. Again, the value of the machine depends upon the 
man who uses it, the more highly developed the machine 
the higher the standards of human skill and intelligence 
required to use it, the more tragic the consequences of errors 
in its use. Despite the evolution of machine-tools, hand tools 
are still needed—you do not use a Nasmyth steam-hammer 
to crack a walnut—handsaws, axes, spades, etc., are still 
required. To solve any practical industrial problem in 
peacetime means first the human side, planning, organisation, 
‘ drive,’ then it is a matter of team-work between a variety 
of machines and the skilled workers who use them, supported 
by hand-workers. All these factors apply to military 
operations also. 

Weapons ate the tools of the soldier’s trade; he has his 
machine-tools, tanks, aircraft and the like—his hand-machines, 
rifles, machine-guns, bombs—which compare with hand- 
drills and so on—his hand-tools, daggers, bayonets, clubs. 
Never forget that guns, rifles, machine-guns, bombs, are 
all just as much machines as tanks and aircraft, and that success 
is a matter of planning, ‘ drive,’ and of skilled workmanship, 
a matter of establishing the right combination between all 
the tools of battle necessary to solve any particular problem. 
Talk of a ‘ master-weapon ’ for war is just as nonsensical as 
would be talk of a ‘ master ’-machine for peace. 

In wat, as in peace, it is the human element which 
dominates. Wars are not waged by machines but by men 
who use machines. Just as the mechanisation of peace- 
industry has led to the redistribution of labour, and to the 
progressive evolution of new industries, so the mechanisation 
of war has led to a redistribution of personnel, and to the 
ptogressive evolution of new arms and new services. Air- 
craft mean A.A. guns, searchlight detachments, and so on, 
tanks mean anti-tank guns, mine-laying detachments, etc., 
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the general effect being greatly to increase the demands for 
personnel instead of diminishing it. 

The mechanisation of fleets vividly illustrates this principle. 
Nelson’s Victory, a wooden sailing ship, needed only 812 men. 
Jellicoe’s Iron Duke, needed more than 1,200; Nelson, at 
Trafalgar, had 27 ‘ capital’ ships with 17,486 men, he had 
three frigates and a sloop. These took no part in the battle, 
but if we include them the total is 31 units with 18,500 men. 
Jellicoe, at Jutland, had 36 ‘ capital’ ships with 33,838 men, 
34 ctuisers and light cruisers with 16,837 men, and 77 
destroyers with 6,208 men, a total of 147 units with 56,883 
men. The leadership problem to be solved was infinitely 
more complex. Nelson had not to organise teamwork 
between battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, he had not to 
consider mines and submarines or visibility as affecting 
long-range fire control. 

Our wooden fleet reached its maximum, 1809, 728 
warships, displacing 501,596 tons, its maximum personnel, 
1810, 145,000. In 1914, after ninety years of mechanisation, 
and whilst still at peace, we had 648 warships displacing 
2,333,223 tons, manned by 146,000 men; by 1918 this 
strength had increased to 1,354 warships, displacing 3,247,078 
tons, manned by 407,316 men, to which came 754,111 tons 
auxiliary ships, an office staff of 9,820, an industrial staff of 
105,024, there were 408,000 men in dockyards and repairing 
establishments, plus 59,887 women. 

Fleets, armies, air forces, are elastic organisms which react 
to wat menace and war strain. The more we use machines, 
the more we need men. It is an illusion to believe that this 
movement, which is part of a general social movement, can 
fly off at a tangent owing to the use of particular weapons. 
The maximum peace strength of the German Army, 1914, 
was 791,185; its maximum peace strength, 1939, was not 
less than 1,200,000 men. At the Marne, 1914, the Germans. 
had some 72 divisions, at the Battle of France they had 15 
armoured divisions plus 150 infantry divisions, which does 
not include the units holding Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, and the Siegfried Line. The French, with not more 
than 60 divisions available, were swamped not only by 
superior weight of machinery but by superior numbers of 
men. 
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General de Gaulle is a great patriot and a great soldier, 
but it is untrue that the Germans reorganised their army in 
accordance with his teachings. Vers /’armée de métier was 
published in 1934, the very year the Germans began their 
military expansion. Whereas De Gaulle urged a voluntary 
professional army, 100,000 men, organised into six heavy and 
one light armoured divisions,’ the Germans transformed their 
voluntary professional army, the Reichswebr, into a conscript 
army ; De Gaulle, in his later writings, disapproved of the 
Maginot Line, the Germans built the Siegfried Line. 

Every doctrine taught to an army in peace is a mixture of 
truth and error, to discern where truth ends, and error begins, 
needs great practical experience with men, ground, and 
weapons. Where such experience is lacking, among the 
most grievous sources of error is the specialist so carried away 
by enthusiasm for a particular weapon or method, whether 
for attack or defence, as to lose his sense of proportion. 
It was this mentality which produced the cult of the defensive. 
The Germans had the advantage of the Kondor Legion in 
Spain which gave them the chance to test their theories under 
practical war conditions, then, due to their totalitarian system 
of government, they could hold manceuvres upon a far larger 
scale, and under much more rfealistic conditions, than was 
possible for ourselves or the French. Their system was based 
not upon the professional army but upon the very opposite 
principle, the nation in arms. Theirs was the triumph of a 
far-sighted dynamic war-leadership, utilising every wile 
known to human ingenuity to bewilder, confound and 
divide the enemy, waiting with brooding patience for the 
right moment to strike, gathering behind it the full strength 
of the entire German nation, and utilising every arm and 
every service, when the psychological moment had come, 
with relentless effort and in balanced co-ordination. It is 
no disparagement of De Gaulle to say that the actual spirit 
and conduct of the German operations show a very much 
broader, and it must be added, a very much sounder, stand- 
point, than is to be found in Vers /’armée de métier. 

The German success was due to the use of masses of tanks 
in the right combination with masses of aircraft, masses of 


1 What chance would an army organised on these lines have had against twice 
the number of German armoured divisions plus the mass of German infantry ? 
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guns, masses of infantry, but these methods would not have 
been so successful but for the poor quality of the French 
leadership, with the consequent poor moral of the French 
troops. We cannot afford blindly to imitate enemy methods 
temporarily successful. To beat the enemy we must out- 
think him, and the more we give to out-thinking him, and 
to out-building him in the provision of the necessary means 
for battle, the easier we shall find it to out-fight him when the 
right time has come. Bombing, blockade, will not be 
enough. To smash the Nazi system we must win decisive 
victories on land. But despite all her conquests, our real 
enemy continues to be the 85 millions of Germany herself. 
These millions have now a tremendously long coastline to 
defend, and must fight amid disaffected populations. The 
mobility of sea-power is in our favour. Air superiority is a 
vital factor, but must be supported by the movements of 
armies on the right scale, at the right time, and equipped in 
the right manner. To exploit the mobility of sea-power, 
we want land mobility, too, but this mobility must be allied 
with sheer weight and smashing power. The tank is a very 
powerful weapon, but it is not a mechanical Beecham’s Pills 
warranted painlessly to cure every military ailment and at 
shortest possible notice, it needs support from the other 
arms, guns, aircraft, infantry. Thus our mobile force must 
have motorised infantry equipped for armour-piercing as 
well as for killing men. We must set ourselves to acquire 
weapon superiority, superior efficiency in all types of guns, 
tanks, machine-guns, rifles, etc. At sea, we strive incessantly 
to be superior in all types of warship to the enemy, this 
principle we must apply on land. But once you have raised 
the power of the unit to the mth degree, and secured the maxi- 
mum of human efficiency to boot, superiority can be expressed 
only by superior numbers of such units. 
As F. T. Jane put it, writing on fleets : 


Tactics may alter, the means may alter, and the most obvious 
instruments of naval strategy do the same. But nothing whatever 
can affect the bedrock truth that, given equal efficiency, ‘ numbers 
only can annihilate.’ Given the equal efficiency, nothing else 
really matters.? 


2 The British Battlefleet, vol. Ul, p. 215. 
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At sea we not only aimed at superiority in types of units 
but in numbers of units, the cry was ‘ Two keels to one over 
the German Navy.’ The present political structure of Europe 
is too artificial to last long. The more powerful the army at 
our disposal, the greater the assurance we can give of prompt 
and efficient military support, the sooner the other Govern- 
ments of Europe will pluck up courage in helping us to break 
Nazi domination for good and all. 

Subject to the supreme requirements of the Fleet, and 
urgent needs of the Air Force, we must have the largest Army 
this Empire can stand, equipped with the most efficient 
weapons science can produce and money can buy, and trained 
to the maximum efficiency in the use of such weapons. In 
the future Waterloo, the British infantryman, whether ait- 
borne, or lorry-borne, or marching on foot, will play a vital 
réle. Many people, in their absorption with the armoured 
ship at sea, forget the very important part played by 
unarmouted warships. Of our 1,354 watships of 1918, not 
more than about 100 were armoured, of the total naval tonnage 
of that time, 3,247,078, not more than one-third went to 


armoured ships. The rest were destroyers, light cruisers, 
armed merchant cruisers, motor-craft, and so on. The 
command of the sea was a matter of teamwork between 
armoured and unarmoured warships. The same principles 
apply to land warfare. 


Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 








THE TWO BLOCKADES 


HAvE we fared better or worse by sea than in the last war ? 
In 1914 the Germans sprang a surprise on this country not by 
using submarines legitimately against the Royal Navy but by 
using them illegitimately against merchant shipping, adopting 
a sink at sight policy. In the first twelve months of that 
struggle, apart from the sinking by gunfire of the cruisers 
Good Hope and Monmouth, by stronger forces under Admiral 
Graf Spee, the British naval losses were due to the submarine 
and the mine. In that period seven battleships—the Axdacious, 
Irresistible, Ocean, Goliath, Triumph, Formidable and Majestic 
were sunk, while the Ba/yark was blown up at Sheerness. 
The armoured cruisers Aboukir, Cressy, Hogue and Hawke 
were also destroyed as well as the light cruisers Amphion, 
Pathfinder and Pegasus, two gunboats, six destroyers, nine 
submarines, the aircraft carrier Hermes, and the minelayer 
Princess Irene; four atmed merchant cruisers were also 
destroyed. At one time—in January, 1915—the Germans 
had ready for sea only two fewer Dreadnought battleships 
than Jellicoe had under his command, and they possessed 
sixteen pre-Dreadnought battleships to eight under the White 
Ensign. That might have been their ‘ selected moment,’ but 
they did not know that it was so and when they met the 
Grand Fleet at the Battle of Jutland they were in inferior 
strength ; but for the failure of light they would have been 
annihilated instead of being only defeated, escaping to the 
shelter of their ports in the gathering darkness by good luck 
and good tactics. . 
In the first twelve months of the present war the Germans 
have employed more submarines of improved design and 
more powerful mines, and have pressed into their service 
bomb carrying areoplanes, such as they did not possess in the 
last war. They have attacked men-of-war at sea-and when 
stationary at their bases. Their capacity for harm has been 
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greater, but the results, so far as the Royal Navy is concerned, 
have been far less. When mobilisation took place in Septem- 
ber last the British Fleet was so much more powerful than 
that of Germany that there was no expectation of a major 
action. It embraced fifteen capital ships, of which only one 
—the Royal Oak—has been lost ; seven aircraft carriers, of 
which five remain in service ; and sixty-two cruisers, of which 
fifty-nine are still available. As to other types, twenty-eight 
of the 185 destroyers, eleven of the fifty-eight submarines, and 
a relatively small number of minesweepers, sloops, patrol 
vessels and gunboats have been sunk, as well as six merchant 
cruisers. 

While these small gains were being secured by the enemy, 
the shipyards were engaged in building another fleet consist- 
ing, according to the summary given in the Navy Estimates, 
issued in the spring of 1939, of the following men-of-war :— 
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It was stated officially several months ago that since the 
beginning of the war, in addition to reinforcements of war- 
ships of all classes, the Royal Navy has been strengthened by 
more than fifty armed merchant cruisers, and more than 1,500 
minor war vessels and auxiliary craft, of which a small pro- 
portion has been sunk. Further additions have since been 
made of men-of-war and auxiliaries. 
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As the result of the adoption of a great emergency warship 
building programme, after the outbreak of war, the Royal 
Navy, in spite of all the enemy’s efforts, is far stronger to-day 
than when the war began. Had it not been for the prompti- 
tude with which the Admiralty laid down so many keels in 
the early days of the struggle and the devotion of the masters 
and men in the shipyards, the collapse of France, involving 
uncertainty as to the future of the Franch Navy, would have 
been critical. But owing to the action of the Government 
that peril was removed by the seizure or immobilisation of 
most of the important units under the Tricolour. Though 
the Royal Navy has to bear now, without aid, the responsi- 
bility of maintaining command of the sea, it is well fitted for 
the task and, as has been stated, it is month by month 
being reinforced. 

When we turn to the Merchant Navy, which was not built 
or manned for the violence of war and which has been attacked 
with ruthless savagery, what has been the result of Germany’s 
campaign with U-boat, mine and bombing aeroplane ? Heavy 
losses have been sustained, but not so great as those suffered 
by Germany and Italy. On balance, the Ministry of Shipping, 
with the additional tonnage which the military successes of 
the enemy on the other side of the English Channel placed at 
its service, the purchases made abroad, particularly in the 
United States, and the new vessels which have been com- 
pleted in the shipyards, has under its control the largest 
merchant fleet which has ever been under a single manage- 
ment. Over 9,000,000 deadweight tons of shipping under 
the Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian and Polish flags may be 
regarded as a ‘ present from Hitler’ ; and additional shipping 
belonging to Denmark and France is now also included in this 
fleet, while many ships of neutral countries are under time 
charter to the Ministry. By various expedients, and especially 
convoy and defensive armaments, the effects of the enemy’s 
attack have been so greatly reduced that more ships are now” 
engaged in carrying cargoes to and from British ports than 
during the recent trade depression, but they are operating 
under war conditions—longer voyages, delays in ports and 
other handicaps—which reduce their carrying capacity. 

There is consolation in the knowledge that the two British 
navies are now stronger than they were a year ago and that 
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reinforcements of ships of wat and commerce are being 
rapidly completed. On the other hand, the Germans and 
Italians have for the time being a superiority of air power and 
possess aerodromes which are within easy striking distance of 
convoys in the English Channel and the ports of loading and 
discharge. In these circumstances the Royal Navy may suffer 
more serious losses than in the first year of the war, and the 
sinkings of merchant ships, with the disorganisation of the 
great commercial ports owing to air raids, may present new 
and grave problems to the Government in future months. 
But the Germans ate paying a heavy price in aeroplanes and 
pilots. There is no reason to doubt that the lessons of 
history will be repeated in our experience and that, with 
fleets of defence and supply far stronger than they were 
twelve months ago, the pressure of sea power will be as 
decisive as in the past in spite of the hit and miss raids of 
enemy aircraft and any attempt at invasion. It is one thing 
to land small bodies of troops and another to keep them 
supplied in face of a superior fleet. 

The British blockade now extends from the Arctic regions, 
down the North Sea and along the Mediterranean. German 
propaganda, omitting mention of the enemy’s declared 
attempt to starve this country into submission, may try to 
play on the sentiment of soft-hearted and soft-headed people, 
pleading the misery of the vast populations on the Continent, 
which, owing to enemy domination, must suffer from shortage 
of food and raw materials, in common with the German and 
Italian peoples. But, when the enemy subjugated those 
countries, he accepted as assets all that he could secure in the 
way of loot, besides enslaving millions of workers for the 
prosecution of the war, and he must accept also the liability 
of providing them with food. That is a principle as old as 
slavery. In spite of the tendentious story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the masters in the Southern States recognised that they 
had to feed, clothe and maintain the health of their slaves. 
The Germans cannot evade that responsibility, while still 
pressing home, without regard to the laws of God or man, 
the boasted ‘ blockade’ against the people of the British 
Isles. 

ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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1940 


TO ONE BANISHED 


WE loved you very much. 

You were gracious when we came to you for our holidays. 
We came when we could, we hadn’t always the journey 
money, it wasn’t always easy to leave home. But yours was 
out home too: our other, adorable one. In your house and 
garden we were content ; idle yet alive. (Oh, alive!) The 
language of your children was almost ours: we understood 
it and read it even when we were too self-conscious to speak 
it much: most of us were ashamed when we didn’t speak 
it well. 

Your children liked life. All do not. We in our home 
here are only half sure we like it. And those neighbours of 
yours, in their vast gloomy forest-bound domain, are afraid 
of it. They prefer death, and the spreading of death among 
others. 

Yours was the most varied, the gentlest garden in the 
world. Thousands of your children had their own plots in 
it: they grew lettuces, radishes, roses ; some, with big plots, 
corn and vines. Down at the south end of it were olives, and 
a watm sea. Grey-green in the north, gold-green in the 
centre, glistering blue in the south. A country, your 
garden. 

There, as soon as we atrived, were the smells; the same 
as last time, different from ours. We sniffed them, charmed. 
Smell of coffee, of warm dust, bread, zinc counters, smudgily- 
printed newspapers, garlic, fresh coarse un-ironed linen, 
chestnut trees, dust. No, they can’t be conveyed, the smells | 
of our other home. 

Wine was cheap. Red or amber-coloured, it was placed 
on our tables as we sat out of doors. We propped knives 
on pieces of bread as plates were changed. Green grapes the 
size of currants were in a basket. The account for the meal 
was jotted swiftly on the paper table-cloth. (Remember, 
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most of us who loved you were not rich, we couldn’t go to 
the grand places.) 

To sit, merely to sit. While the air, thinner than ours, 
softer, more delicate, dimmed to lilac, and cheeks grew 
smooth, eyes large. To sit, to watch, while the small saucers 
piled in front of us. Over there, someone wrote letters—on, 
on, with a thin pen. There a girl sat with a young man. 
He talked to her in an urgent voice and smiled. She laughed 
and looked before her into the evening-soft air at the passers- 
by. Till he put a hand to her face and turned it to him and 
kissed it. A moment later her face didn’t need to be turned. 
(Often we saw people kissing: they did it with grace, with 
no shyness, and anywhere.) There an artist came by, hatless, 
carrying canvases. There a woman in felt slippers, a basket 
of hawthorn-white washing on her arm. 

It might be a square we sat in, while lamps bloomed 
under the chestnuts, and a tinny chime fell amiably out of 
the evening from some church. It might be a road we sat 
by, a tiver beyond it. Through your garden that was a 
country wound long rivers, slow, ample, bottle-green, with 
poplars clouding up from the banks, and at intervals a man 
on the banks, moveless, with rod always at the same angle. 
But through your house that was a city a river ran too, 
jade and grey: many bridges spanned it: and far down, 
blocking it (as it seemed) at one end, was a double-towered 
cathedral, a squat-towered dove-grey cathedral, sometimes 
solid, sometimes light as mist, away beyond all the bridges, 
drawing our eyes, ending the view. The banks of this city 
river were stone, but even here poplars rose, even here men 
sat with rods; and along the left bank were little stalls like 
desks, filled with ancient books, prints; people loafed at 
them, reading, not often buying. 

The modern books were not bound like ours, but with 
paper, yellow or white. The number of them! No house 
anywhere had so many books as yours. We came upon them, 
alluring us, every few yards in the streets, the squares, of your 
house. And pictures. Nowhere else so many and fine 
pictures. 

They were keen readers, your children, keen writers, 
painters. They worked with their hands and their brains, 
harder than ever we did—and enjoyed it. Just as they enjoyed 
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not working. They were livers, lovers. Were at home in 
their home. That was what so attracted us—for we haven’t 
that gift. We are not so solidly, smilingly certain of where 
we want to be, how we want to order things. Your children 
knew that no home was up to theirs. They seldom left it. 

They wasted nothing. Not bread, nor inches of ground, 
nor time. They seemed to us tireless; we have different 
bodies and nerves, lower energies, our minds are duller, we 
lengthen our nights. We supposed that your children did 
sometimes sleep? (When?) And the glitter of the morn- 
ings! The quick voices, gay, certain. All the sounds rather 
high—of footsteps, motor horns, voices, bells. Another day ! 
Blessed be day, was the feeling. 

And if we sometimes called them mean, your children, 
greedy, we did so without condemnation, remembering our 
own faults, remembering the virtues of theits. They gave us 
so much. Not only we but others came in droves—to take, 
take. Some took asylum, some tolerance, some love, some 
inspiration, some fashion and perfumes; some built their 
bodies up, some their minds. All comers were welcomed. 

Down through your garden ran long straight white roads, 
tree-roofed. An old woman walked with a cow in the road- 
side grass. A family at an outdoor table took its mid-day 
meal, the small boys and girls with napkins round their 
necks, and the water in their glasses just coloured with wine. 
Farm buildings caught sunlight. When we reached that sea 
in the south we saw a dazzle of jewels on it. Smelt mimosa. 
The warmth unclothed us. 


We are ill in our hearts. Our eyes ache for our other 
home—our other, adorable one. It is there no longer; it 
has gone under. Your contented children are destroyed : 
your thousand children that loved daylight. Out of their 
gloom roared those monster neighbours, death dedicated, 
and destroyed them. Rancorous, envy-filled, non-creative, - 
their own garden defiled behind them, they came and defiled 
yours. 

But some things can’t happen. This has happened. 

Where will you go, banished one? Stay with us, while 
we try and restore your home? You will be forlorn with us, 
but we cherish you. We, who owe you half ourselves, we 
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didn’t help you enough, or your children. We took, didn’t 
give. When they were struck at, we were not there in force. 

What are you called? We have addressed you, but not 
named you. You are a spirit with many names, banished 
one: Civilisation, Spirit of Europe, Love-of-things-of- 
Earth, Unblurred Intelligence, Free Enquiry, Peaceableness, 
Right Values, Liberty, The Graces, The Human Norm. One 
wing-tip of yours is in Ancient Greece, the other in Chris- 
tendom. 


You are Art of Life. 
You are the smile on the world. 
Your house was Paris, and your garden France. 


IRENE RATHBONE. 
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THE WAR COMES TO SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


As soon as Italy entered the War, it was certain that an attack 
would be made on the most vital and also the most vulnerable 
link in the communications of the British Empire, the. Suez 
Canal. In the last world war the attack was made on that 
link from the East by the Turkish Army, led and directed by 
German officers. ‘To-day the attack is to be made from the 
West by Italian armies, directed again by German officers. 
In 1915-1916 the Turkish troops moved to invade Egyptian 
territory from Palestine ; this year the Italian troops threaten 
to invade Egypt from Libya and to get to the Canal through 
Egypt. But now as then the whole Middle East is in ferment, 
and the enemy’s attack by air, sea, or land may.be made from 
all points of the compass. 

It had been expected, before the disaster to the French 
nation, that the Allied Armies in Palestine and Syria on the 
one side, and in North Africa on the other side, and the Allied 
fleets in the Mediterranean would easily be able to contain 
any attack of the enemy. The French had gathered an army 
in Syria estimated at 200,000; and the English Army and 
Air Force in Iraq, Palestine and Egypt together, number 
about 150,000 men. ‘The Fleet, based on Gibraltar, 
Alexandria and Malta and on the French North African 
harbours, was far stronger than the Italian Navy. There 
was every reason to believe that the Allies would be able to 
take the offensive and cut off the Italians in their arid and 
precariously held African Empite. 

The collapse of France and the acceptance of the igno- — 
minious terms of the armistice by the French Administration 
in Syria and in North Africa fundamentally changed the 
position. And they put a tremendous burden on the British 
forces in the Middle East. These were now made to appear 
slender in face of the whole Army, Navy and Air Force of 
Italy, which might be reinforced by land and air forces of 
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Germany. There was reason to fear that the bases of our 
former ally might be used as bases of our enemies against us. 
The danger was greatest in Syria, and was a matter of equal 
concern to Great Britain and Turkey. The British Govern- 
ment lost no time in making clear the action which it would 
take in certain circumstances to guard against that danger. 
On July 1st, following the declaration of General Mittel- 
hauser, then the Commander-in-Chief of the French forces 
in the Levant, that hostilities had ceased in Syria, the Govern- 
ment issued a declaration in the following terms : 


His Majesty’s Government assume that this does not mean that, 
if Germany or Italy sought to occupy Syria or the Lebanon and 
were to try to do so in the face of British command of the sea, no 
attempt would be made by the French forces to oppose them. In 
order, however, to set at rest doubts which may be felt in any 
quarter, His Majesty’s Government declare that they could not allow 
Syria or the Lebanon to be occupied by any hostile Power, or to be 
used as a base for attacks upon those countries in the Middle East 
which they are pledged to defend, or to become the scene of such 
disorder as to constitute a danger to those countries. They 
therefore hold themselves free to take whatever measures they may 
in such circumstances consider necessary in their own interests. 
Any action which they may hereafter be obliged to take in fulfilment 
of this declaration will be entirely without prejudice to the future 
status of the territories now under French mandate. 


Since that declaration no attempt has been made by the 
enemy against Syria ; but the actions of the French Adminis- 
tration become steadily more subservient. In August it was 
announced that British subjects would not be allowed to pass 
through the country from Palestine ; and so communication 
has been made more difficult with our Ally in the north, the 
Turkish Republic. On the other hand, 6,000 Polish troops, 
who were part of the French forces in Syria, have crossed the 
frontier into Palestine, and have been merged in our forces. 
A small stream also of men of the Foreign Legion has made 
its way over the frontier to continue the fight. Prince 
Ali Khan, the son of the Aga Khan, who holds a position of 
leading in the general Moslem world, and who has an 
almost divine rdle in the eyes of the Alaouite sect that inhabits 
the North-western part of the French mandated territory, is 
among those who have joined our ranks. He spoke of the 
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unhappy conditions of the disbanded French armies in the 
Levant, which included a large proportion of Arab and 
Armenian levies. The action of the French mandatory has 
filled them with despair. Reports have come out, indeed, of 
serious tisings of some of the troops against the imposed 
surrender. Prince Ali appealed to the Moslems in the Near 
East to help Britain with their united energy. He drew the 
contrast between the religious freedom enjoyed in Moslem 
countries where British influence prevails, and the denial of 
that freedom in those countries which have fallen under the 
domination of the Totalitarian States. 

It was thought that Turkey, which, a few months before 
the outbreak of war, had strengthened her position by 
occupying, and obtaining from the French mandatory the 
cession of, the former sanjak of Alexandretta, with the best 
natural harbour in the Eastern Mediterranean, might wish to 
take more far-reaching measures. She is vitally concerned 
that Syria should not be under the domination of Italy or 
Germany. That domination would threaten her integrity. 
She has not moved her armies, and, no doubt, every possible 
pressure will be exercised by the Totalitarian Allies and by 
their sleeping Soviet partner in the north, to prevent her from 
moving. She has, however, made clear her interest in an 
independent Syria; and if that independence were menaced 
more directly, or if French subservience went a step further 
so as to let the territory under her mandate be used as a base 
against Palestine and Egypt, it is likely that Turkey would 
move. 

One step has been taken by Great Britain and her ally, 
Iraq, to prevent any possible use of Syria’s oil-pipe-line, 
which has its outlet at Tripoli in the Lebanon State. The oil 
from the great field at Kirkuk in Iraq is carried by two lines 
to the Mediterranean, the one ending at Tripoli, the other at 
Haifa. The stream has now been turned off from the northern 
line, and no supplies can enter Syria. 

French policy has given Palestine an added importance 
as the principal bulwark for the defence of the Suez Canal 
and as the centre of our overland communications with India 
and the East. So far the only active operations in the 
country have been Italian air attacks on Haifa, which have 
been directed particularly to the big oil refinery there, and 
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to the pipe-line. But it is to be expected that, as the struggle 
in the Middle East approaches its crisis in the attacks on 
Egypt and the Canal from the west and from the south, our 
forces in Palestine will be more and more involved. They 
occupy a central position in the Middle Eastern theatte. 
On the west are the Allied State of Egypt and the Allied 
State of Iraq. Both those States are, at present, technically 
neutral towatds both Germany and Italy—if the word 
neutrality has any longer a meaning. British forces occupy 
the aerodromes and are encamped at the strategic centres, 
But they may be restricted in their movements. Palestine, 
though a mandated territory, can no longer be regarded as 
neutral. The mandate for Palestine contains no provision 
about neutralisation, but does give express powers to the 
mandatory to use the ports and the communications for the 
defence of the country and to raise voluntary forces. 

Until Italy entered into the war, Palestine was regarded 
as a neutral, at least by the United States, which allowed her 
ships to continue to sail to and from Palestinian ports. The 
ambiguous position has been removed since the Italian Air 
Forces have made their repeated air attacks on Haifa. At the 
outbreak of the war with Germany the High Commissioner 
for Palestine issued a proclamation that Great Britain was at 
war, but no proclamation has been issued that Palestine is at 
wat. On the other hand, the whole apparatus of the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, the Statutes about Trading with 
the Enemy, the Government control of trade: all these 
things have, from the outset, been completely adopted by 
the Government of Palestine. 

Paradoxically, the war brought internal peace to a countty 
which had been rent with civil feud for over four years. The 
Arab revolt against the British administration, which had been 
intense in 1938 and 1939, was already breaking down when 
the European conflagration broke out. It then came to an 
end. The Jewish population, which had been sorely tried 
by the policy of the White Paper issued in May, 1939, with 
its programme of restriction of immigration, restriction of 
transfer of land and introduction of self-government, leading 
to complete emancipation in ten years, dropped its grievances. 
Jews and Arabs together stood with Great Britain. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that the two peoples were 
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wholeheartedly engaged in the common cause, or that they 
were completely delivered from their apprehension of each 
other and of the British mandatory. But the Jews altogether, 
and most of the Arabs, recognised the overwhelming peril 
and evil of Nazi domination. 

The Jews, in particular, gave a dramatic expression of their 
feeling of solidarity with the Allied cause. They carried 
out a registration of the adult manhood and womanhood 
who wete prepated to give service for the defence of the 
country and the assistance of the British forces, either in or 
outside Palestine. In a few weeks over 90 per cent. of those 
qualified by age were enrolled. The request was made by 
the Jewish leaders for the formation of a Jewish military unit 
which would fight for the Allies wherever they were required. 
That was a large development from the Jewish Brigade of the 
Royal Fusiliers which took part in the campaign for the 
deliverance in 1918. The British military authorities did not 
see their way to accept the offer. They invited the Jews and 
Arabs together to form companies of the Auxiliary Military 
Pioneer Corps, which was wanted for service principally in 
France, and they invited also Jews and Arabs to provide men 
for certain technical services of the Army and Air Force in 
Palestine. About 1,500 men joined the Pioneer Corps; 
about 1,000 were enlisted in the regular British forces. The 
large majority were Jews. But the enlistment on a large 
scale, which the Jews desired, in the fighting forces, and the 
enlistment on a large scale, which the Government desired, 
in the Pioneer Corps, were not vouchsafed. The Jews, and 
also the Arabs, were not eager to be, as many of them con- 
sidered, ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’; while the 
Government was not willing to accept the Jews as military 
allies in the same way as the Czechs or the Poles. The 
publication, moreover, in the early part of 1940, of the 
regulations about the transfer of land, which placed a narrow 
testriction on Jewish expansion, produced a certain tension. 

That tension was resolved when Italy entered the war 
and the danger of invasion came nearer home. The Jews 
again were prepared to forget their grievances ; and the Arabs, 
save a small dissident minority, were eager to take their part 
in the defence of the country. The former Mufti of Jerusalem, 
indeed, who had been the head of the Arab revolt, had escaped 
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first to Syria and then to Iraq and continued to intrigue against 
Great Britain. But his following in Palestine diminished, and 
during the last months there has been no internal trouble. 
The economic position, which seemed to be seriously threa- 
tened by the cutting off of commercial shipping through the 
Mediterranean, has so far shown extraordinary resilience. 
Palestine has perforce become more autarchic as regards both 
its agricultural and industrial production, and the presence 
in the country of a large British army has in large measure 
compensated for loss of external trade. The potash and 
bromide, also, which are extracted from the inexhaustible 
reservoir of the Dead Sea, have become of increasing import- 
ance, and the production has greatly expanded during the 
last year. It is to-day the principal source of supply for the 
whole of the British Commonwealth, now that the potash 
works of Alsace are lost. 

The British forces in Egypt and Palestine, and also in 
Iraq and East Africa, form one command. The Commander- 
in-Chief is Sir Archibald Wavell, who was a commander in 
the Palestine campaign of the last war, and who knows the 
whole terrain thoroughly. The forces can be moved readily 
from one threatened area to another. A large part of the 
British troops already in Palestine have come there from 
Australia and New Zealand. They are renewing the associa- 
tions of the Anzacs with Palestine in the last war. Reinforce- 
ments will come steadily, and perhaps rapidly, from the 
overseas Dominions. During the last months, also, there 
has been a fresh recruitment of Jews and Arabs for the forces. 
Another 1,500 men have already been enrolled as drivers, 
as fitters for the Air Force, etc. A special Jewish Mechanical 
Transport Unit has been formed ; and there is a large reservoit 
of young trained men many of whom have done service 
with the British military and defence forces during the years 
of civil strife. 

In the Middle Eastern theatre Palestine has again a big 
importance, as it has had throughout the ages. Through it 
runs the Via Maris, which links Western Asia and Africa. 
Along that way the armies have moved from the earliest ages 
of history. On the borders of the Dog River (Nahr-el-Kelb) 
twenty miles north of Beirut, there are fixed the tablets which 
record the passing of the conquerors from the days of the 
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Hittites and the Assyrians to the march of Allenby’s army. 
It is notable that this year marks the centenary of the landing 
of the British forces at Beirut and at Acre, when we were 
concerned to drive out of Syria and Palestine another Eastern 
conqueror who threatened to break up our ally, the Ottoman 
Empire. It was Palmerston’s supreme stroke as Foreign 
Minister to cry halt to the advance of Ibrahim Pasha, the son 
of Mohamed Ali of Egypt. Ever since that time the Eastern 
question has been one of the pivots of English foreign 
policy. It is notable also that now as then we were left 
in the lurch by the French. For the British Empire the safe- 
guarding of the route to India through the Middle East has 
been a primary concern for a hundred years, even before the 
passage was cut for shipping through the Sinai Desert. 
To-day it is a more urgent need than ever before for 
England to defend the Canal and the overland communications 
to the East from Egypt and from Palestine. The bulletins 
from the Middle East at present contain the almost daily 
refrain on Palestine—‘ nothing to report.’ But it is no longer 
‘true that ‘ from Africa there is nothing new’; nor is it likely 


to be true much longer of the coasts of Philistia and Pheenicia. 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE WAR 


OF all the Dominions, South Africa is the least certain of 
itself. Australia and New Zealand are unanimously of one 
mind in the prosecution of the war, and, perhaps, no one 
outside Britain has so accurately reflected the genuine temper 
of Englishmen overseas as Mr. Menzies, the Prime Minister 
of Australia. The chief issue in these dominions, as in Canada, 
is not whether they shall be at war but whether the Govern- 
ments are putting every effort into the pursuit of it. In South 
Africa the situation is fundamentally different. Here there is 
no national consciousness of a common endeavour and cause 
such as imbues the rest of the Commonwealth. There are, in 
fact, two distinct streams of opinion, the volume of each being 
considerable and measured to a large extent by the close 
division of the vote of Parliament when General Hertzog’s 
‘neutrality ” motion was rejected by eighty to sixty-seven in 
September last year. 

The figures alone give no indication of the peculiar con- 
ditions then or the developments since. It is not easy for 
the English reader to recognise how fundamentally apart are 
the two sections in this country. He is apt to look upon 
South Africa as he does upon any other British possession 
that will spring like a young whelp to the defence of the 
Commonwealth and Empire. He knows of the existence in the 
Union of a race other than the English, but he exhibits a strange 
ignorance of its ways and direction. This is demonstrated 
by his reference to them as Dutch instead of as Afrikaners. 
If he uses the term South African there is no picture in his 
mind other than of Englishmen or Scots or Irish or Boer. 
He may have a vague idea left to him as a vestige of the Boer 
War that a few ‘ Dutchmen’ still object to British rule, but 
for the most part he accepts the notion that the majority of 
them have thrown in their lot with the British cause and case. 
Seldom does he envisage them as a race, distinguishable from 
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the Dutch and Huguenot from which they sprang, keenly 
aware of their separate existence, and striving to make them- 
selves independent of other national ties and even free from 
the obligations and the privileges of Commonwealth member- 
ship. 

The war may have done something to inform him other- 
wise, and it is true that had it not been for the war the strong 
forces of economic security and political realism would have 
continued to direct the nation into a common channel of 
social progress. The war, however, instead of uniting, as it 
does in other countries, all parties to meet the external 
challenge, served but to emphasise the deep-seated differences 
that do exist between the two sections of the European 
community. And here it should be emphasised how signi- 
ficant is the rare use of the term South Africans to describe 
Union nationals. Newspaper editors, politicians and states- 
men are continually referring to English-speaking South 
Africans and Africaans-speaking South Africans. It is the 
English section and the Afrikaner section, a dual reference, 
that is an expression of political, social, sometimes economic 
divergencies which colour every problem and every dispute. 
Even in South Africa there is a tendency thus to lump 
together all nationals of Afrikaner descent as being antagon- 
istic to participation in the war, though, of course, the fine 
response of thousands of them to recruiting appeals yields 
abundant evidence to the contrary. The facts are that, 
whereas the population is divided in the proportion of sixty 
to forty to the advantage of the Afrikaner, a broad estimate 
would give the same proportion in favour of the prosecution 
of the war. The presence of an opposition as formidable as 
this, however, has great significance in any appraisal of South 
Africa’s contribution to the common cause. It is particularly 
to be noted that the pro-war and anti-war groupings are not 
strictly on a racial basis. Whereas there is a unanimity as 
complete as is politically and socially possible among the 
English-speaking peoples of the Union the Afrikaners show 
a distinct division. It is a split of Afrikanerdom that is the 
chief feature of South African life to-day, and, though it may 
and does originate in the presence of the English-speaking 
people and in the fact of Commonwealth membership, it is 
with its own unity that its leaders from General Hertzog 
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downwards through Dr. Malan and the Nationale of Volks- 
party are vigorously concerned. 

The objective, the unity of Afrikanerdom, has for its 
general aim the complete freedom of the Afrikaner nation as 
a political entity. The means by which it is being pursued 
are political, economic, and cultural. On the first the direct 
attack is made in speech and in the Afrikaans Press upon 
General Smuts, as the representative of British Imperialism 
and the cause of South Africa’s entry into war. To repeat 
the political arguments would be tedious. It is the economic 
and cultural means which have special interest and powerful 
significance, for some of them are new and others are novel. 
Before and since the Great Trek of the middle thirties of the 
nineteenth century the Afrikaner has confined his economy 
activities to agriculture and his social interests to politics. 
The rapid transformation of the national economy that 
waited upon the discovery of gold and diamonds left him a 
stranger to commerce and industry. He has watched the 
impetus of progress from the stoep, so that now, if he governs 
the political and public services with his vote and presence, 
the dynamic forces of commerce in the control of capital 
undertakings is predominantly in the hands of the shop- 
keeping Englishmen. 

This division in national purposes has placed the Afrikaner 
as a race in the inferior position that is the inevitable con- 
dition of any population devoted to agriculture. The back- 
veld is Afrikaans, the town is English. Out of the backveld 
the Afrikaner has sent his sons not into business, for he is 
without capital and without any tradition in this field, but 
into politics for politics is almost a branch of his religion, 
and into the public services. In both he has a firm foothold. 
With his roots in the soil it is not surprising that the im- 
poverishment in the Union, what is called poor whiteism, is 
confined for the most part to Afrikaners. Of 300,000 poor 
whites in the country a quarter of a million are of Afrikaner 
descent. Afrikaner leaders have come slowly to an appre- 
ciation of this position and they insist that the unity of 
Afrikanerdom cannot be attained, or the standard of the 
people raised, save through the accession to economic 
equality with the English-speaking population. 

The main expression of this purpose is to be found in the 
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Reddingsdadbond, a co-operative movement founded by a 
Dr. Kestell and enjoying the blessing of the Ekonomiese- 
kongress of the F.A.K., the controlling executive of all 
cultural and economic projects of Afrikanerdom. This body 
has instituted a public fund for the accumulation of capital 
which will be distributed on an economic basis to bona fide 
Afrikaner business and commercial men. Afrikaners are 
called to support traders so encouraged and by this means it 
is hoped to form a growing nucleus of commercial enterprise 
owned by Afrikaners. At once the objection is raised on the 
English side that there is an attempt to boycott English firms. 
The boycott, however, is purely incidental to the main aim 
of encouraging Afrikaners to break down the tradition of 
the past and to project into the economic sphere an active 
Afrikaner interest. And here it is helpful to understanding 
to recognise that South Africa with its large areas and its 
scattered principal towns suffers, or enjoys, an economic grip 
of big business somewhat similar to that of America. The 
theatres and the bazaars, the caterers, ate in the hands of 
interlocking directorates, to which one or two of the chief 
insurance companies belong. British Imperialism, in fact, is 
interpreted to cover not only a territorial obligation but an 
economic grip of Jewish capital. So long as it exists Afrikaner 
fears will exist, unless he can achieve a position at its side. 

A parallel movement approaches this from a different 
point. At the Centenary celebrations in 1938, a certain 
Colonel Laas, an officer of the Defence Forces, conceived the 
idea of gathering the mounting national spirit of the people 
into an organisation for the preservation of Voortrekker 
ideals and traditions. Out of this has grown the Ossewa 
Brandwag or Sentinels of the Ox Wagon, a secret military 
organisation denoted by its badge, an ox wagon wheel sur- 
mounted by a miniature of the very fine Voortrekker memorial 
now in course of erection at Pretoria. The Ossewa Brandwag 
has its general, its adjutants and its field cornets, in the 
manner of the old type Boer military forces. It has been 
pertinently said that the Afrikaner tace is the modern counter- 
part of an Old Testament tribe, and it is true that by instinct 
and tradition he lends himself easily to military organisation 
even for civil purpose. The ‘ fuhrer prinzip’ is not uncon- 
genial to him despite the apparent paradox in the presence of 
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a sturdy independence. Once more, what is essentially 
incidental gives cause for violent suspicion. The leader 
principle and the military organisation of Ossewa Brandwag 
is peculiarly suited to the Afrikaner temperament. The old 
Boer Commandos, and, long before their appearance, the 
trekking communities combined allegiance to leader with 
social independence in the manner of the Israelites of old 
with their Moses and Aaron. The similarity with Nazi 
method is, its leaders insist, no more than a coincidence. 

That, however, is not sufficient to calm the fears of those 
who see in it a possible military force to be used, .say, by 
Mrz. Pirow in fulfilment of his threat to place himself ‘ at the 
head of storm troops’ when the time came ‘to give the 
country a lead.’ The declared aims of this body aggravate 
the position. Politically they coincide with those of Dr. 
Malan. Economically they seek the unity of Afrikanerdom 
in the overthrow of British Imperialism reflected, as they 
interpret it, in the stranglehold of Jewish capitalism. Their 
numbers ate not known with any certainty. From con- 
versations with one or two leaders I have gained the impres- 
sion that they amount to 60,000 in the Transvaal alone, 
a formidable force in a provincial population of over 
820,000. 

The fears of the Britisher (we never use the word English- 
man to denote the English-speaking South African) have a 
more substantial foundation than can be justly ascribed to 
either the Reddingsdadbond or to the Ossewa Brandwag. 
The suspicions about these two organisations express some- 
thing much more fundamental. The English as a whole form 
an appendage of England, of Britain. ‘They are more 
English than the English’ is not an unusual epithet applied 
to them. They bring towards domestic problems, and 
particularly toward the government of Natives, a wider 
conception of liberalism. The attitude of the English- 
speaking section towards the Bantu may not be what it should 
be; it at any rate approaches trusteeship which is the ideal 
set for British Colonial development. The Afrikaner 
Nationalist policy in native and non-European affairs is based 
upon strict segregation in the economic life of the Native. 
The colour bar is common to both sections and extends to 
Indians as well as to coloureds and Bantu, but the Afrikaner 
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would keep the non-European strictly as the hewer of wood 
and the drawer of water. 

Domestic differences in this sphere lie near the root of the 
conflict between the two sections, and from it has sprung in 
the past sharp political conflicts reaching back to the years 
when the old Dutch settlers struck out from the Cape. All 
through his history and his relations with the Bantu it is 
possible to discover, in his patriarchal establishments, the 
beginnings of a regimentation which in some ways has the 
features of a totalitarian order. 

There is emerging such a thing as a South African 
Nazism, a new and disciplined nationalism, which the 
‘Britisher ’ fears for itself as well as for its resemblances to 
its German prototype. Mr. Pirow, the ex-Minister of 
Defence, of German extraction, is the chief exponent of this 
creed. He is less vociferous than is usual for him, but in one 
of his recent speeches he emphasised the need for a return to 
the days of Kruger and the abolition of a system that began, 
he maintained with some disregard for history, with Milner 
and Rhodes. 

What then of the future and how far are the fears of the 
English-speaking people justified ? There is no doubt at all 
that up to September, 1939, the majority of Afrikaners were 
content with South Africa’s sovereign status as defined by 
the Statute of Westminster and the subsequent constitutional 
legislation passed in the House of Assembly. On this point 
it was the extreme British opinion of the Dominion Party 
that protested. The ultimate test of war shattered the faith 
of the Afrikaner in sovereign independence so defined. He 
believed he possessed it de facto as well as de jure. The wat 
convinced him he only possessed it de jure. The bitter dis- 
appointment is no temporary condition that will be dissipated 
once the war is over. To believe otherwise is to mistake the 
whole trend of Afrikaner history and tradition. Only by 
recognising the facts can be explained the sympathetic 
attitude of so many Afrikaner republicans to the German 
endeavour to break the shackles of Versailles, ‘ that monster 
Versailles ’ as General Hertzog described the Peace Treaty, 
in a speech which compared the sufferings of the Boers with 
those of the defeated Germany of the last war. 

How far the present opposition to General Smuts will be 
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successful in appealing to sufficient Afrikaner thought to 
turn the scales and sweep into power a diehard republican 
patty depends to a very large extent upon the emergence of a 
public opinion, and statesmen to express it, that will reflect 
some of the greater allegiances South Africa deserves. The 
more the English section concentrates upon its second loyalty, 
the Mother Country, the more will Afrikaner opinion seek 
the other pole. It lies very much with English-speaking 
politics and statesmanship whether the Afrikaner people will 
continue to accept the Commonwealth of Nations, and as 
yet there is no sign of English statesmanship in this country 
of that calibre to project the essential nature of ‘ South Africa 
for South Africa’ to South Africans. If, in the arduous 
tasks of war, the future might well be left to take care of itself, 
it must not be forgotten that its shape is being moulded 
to-day, and not only by the direct efforts of the Republican 
Nationalists, through such organisations as have been 
mentioned here, but by the approach of the English-speaking 
people, and particularly the English Press in the Union, 
towards them. There is no arguing with a mood or reasoning 
with a conviction, and Afrikanerdom, that part of it which 
is anti-war, is divided between a mood that is anti-British 
and a conviction that is pro-Afrikaner. To both the respon- 
sible English-speaking South African is called upon to bring 
his understanding and sympathy, a task that is by no means 
easy in these days. 

It is not only the question of the British connection that 
is at issue. The English-speaking South African is well 
awate that Dr. Malan and his immediate followers, if not 
General Hertzog and his personal following, would secede 
from the Commonwealth. That alone is sufficient to call for 
the strongest protest in the British mind. There are others, 
and of them the greatest is that, with Afrikaner unity and the 
republican acquisition of political power, the way of demo- 
cratic life which the British democratic system offers would 
fall away under the pressure of a group who are, and frankly 
they admit it, anti-Native, anti-Indian, anti-Jew, anti-British, 
and tend towards repressive measures which would abolish 
many democratic privileges and substitute something akin 
to the disciplined authoritarianism that is but a step to the 
Nazi order. 
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Both sections, then, are a prey of their own and the 
other’s fears. The perspective of historical conflict is sharply 
defined, unweathered by the smoothing influence of time but, 
instead, eroded more deeply by the forces of the imperious 
circumstance of the present war. To the great good of the 
country, as if in happy augury for the future, the surprise is 
not that there is so much active demonstration of conflict, but 
that there is so little. The wordy battles of newspapers and 
leaders read dangerously, but through them all there is 
emerging a sense of concern for the nation as a whole, a 
feeling that the civic peace and domestic order shall not be 
shattered by unworthy actions. 

G. H. CApin. 


Vor. CXXVIII—No. 763 1° 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN GERMANY 


It is foolish to ignore a fact the verification of which is open 
to anyone, merely because we do not like that fact. And it is 
even more foolish to allow a misrepresentation of the par- 
ticular fact to become established simply because the mis- 
representation gratifies our wishes. It is an inescapable 
fact, whether we like it or not, that the state of public health 
in Germany in 1937, the latest year for which vital statistics 
are available, did not differ materially from that in this 
country. In some respects it was better; in others it did 
not reach our standard; but in both countries the general 
level was high and well above the average of other European 
countries. These facts can be readily ascertained by reference 
to the annual reports on public health published by the 
various countries and summarised in the reports published 
by the League of Nations, and they are well known to medical 
officers of health, statisticians, and others interested in public 
health all over the world. To ignore them or to deny them 
is to deceive ourselves ; and to misrepresent them, however 
innocently, is to furnish the enemy with grounds for the 
assertion that we are disseminating falsehoods. 

In these circumstances it is remarkable that a book which 
purports to give an extremely adverse picture of public 
health in Germany before the war should have received many 
excellent reviews and have been publicly praised by a Minister 
of the Crown. The book, Hei/ Hunger ! Health under Hitler, 
is written by a Dr. Martin Gumpert, who is stated in the 
dust-cover to have been formerly the head of a large clinic 
in Berlin and to be a practising physician and surgeon. It is 
translated from the German and the foreword is addressed 
from New York. The book is full of errors and mis-state- 
ments, and would not be worth notice but for the attention 
it has received. 
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Dr. Gumpert claims that the official statistics he quotes 
prove that 


six years of Nazi rule have resulted in an increased death-rate, a 
falling birth-rate, a declining fecundity, a growing criminality, an 
increase in rickets, drunkenness, venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
epidemics, a piling up of accidents, and a doubling of mental 
diseases. 


Let us examine some of the evidence Dr. Gumpert gives 
in support of these statements. 


POPULATION 


In his section on population, Dr. Gumpert states that the 
death-rate in Germany has risen considerably, as shown by the 
increase from 10°8 per thousand to 11-8 per thousand in 1937. 


This means (he says) that in round figures 80,000 more persons died 
annually in Hitler Germany than in pre-Hitler Germany. This 
deterioration, which set in with the Nazi seizure of power, is all the 
more striking because of the stark contrast with the international 
mortality rates. For the last fourteen years every country in the 
world, with the exception of Colombia, Egypt and Greece, indicates 
a more or less definite decline in the mortality rate. 


Now what are the facts? Here are the death-rates in 
Germany since 1923, and those in England and Wales : 





It will be seen that the rise in Germany from 10°8 in 
1932 to 11°7 in 1937 is within the range of yearly fluctuations 


1 This is the figure given in the Statistisches Jabrbuch, which Dr. Gumpert purports 
to quote, 
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and that a rise or fall of a similar or even greater extent has 
often occurred over a short period of years both in Germany 
and England and Wales. A severe winter or an exceptional 
epidemic is quite sufficient to make the difference. When an 
average is taken for the German figures the rise practically 
disappears. The average for the four years preceding 1933 
was 114 and for the four succeeding years 11°5. The table 
also shows that Dr. Gumpert’s statement of an annual loss of 
80,000 is not correct: nor by ordinary methods of calcula- 
tion is it clear how this loss would result from a rise in the 
death-rate of o-9 (or even 1-0) per 1,000 in a population of 
67,831,000. Further, Dr. Gumpert’s ‘stark contrast’ is 
without foundation, for the death-rate in Germany has in 
fact fallen from 13-9 in the last fourteen years, while, besides 
the three countries Dr. Gumpert excepts, it was higher in 
1937 than in 1923, in England and Wales, Scotland, Eire, 
Northern Ireland, Sweden and the Union of South Africa, and 
in several other countries it remained at substantially the same 
level. Greece, so far from being an exception, as Dr. Gumpert 
claims, showed a fall from 17°8 in 1923 to 15-2 in 1937. 
But putting aside differences in rates which, except to 
Dr. Gumpert, have no material significance, let us look at the 
main fact, which is that the German death-rate of 11-7 in 1937 
is indicative of a high standard of public health and places 
Germany well above the European average. The only 
countries which showed lower death-rates in 1937 were 
Holland, 8-8; Norway, 10°4; Iceland, 11:2; and Switzer- 
land, 11-3. The rate in Scotland was 13-9; in Belgium, 
131; Austria, 13-4; Italy, 14:2; France, 15-0; Portugal, 
160 and Rumania, 19:3. These are ‘crude’ death-rates, and 
they should be ‘ standardised’ before they become strictly 
comparable, a process which would lower most of them, 
including Germany, but would not alter the general effect. 
Dr. Gumpert says ‘the picture looks much darker’ 
when we examine the mortality in the cities. In 1932, the 
death-rate in the aggregate of German towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants was 10°0; in 1937 it was 11°3. In England and 
Wales the corresponding figures for towns of over 50,000 
inhabitants were 12:2 and 12°5. The death-rate in Berlin, in 
1937, was 12°8; Hamburg, 12:2; Cologne, 10-6; London, 
12°5 ; Liverpool, 13-7; and Glasgow, 14:6. Many European 
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towns showed much higher rates. The lowest was Rottet- 
dam, 8:0. 

Now let us examine the birth-rates. Nowhere in his book 
does Dr. Gumpert give either the German birth-rates or the 
changes in population in recent years. After two pages of 
discursive and often irrelevant remarks on the birth-rate, etc., 
he gives the following table : 





1923. 1937- 
Marriages . . | 9°4 per 1,000 8+9 per 1,000 
Births . ‘ . | 212 18+3 
Excess of births over 
deaths . . a 71 


This (says Dr. Gumpert) sheds a very unfavourable light on the 
populational political situation obtaining in the Hitler-year 1937. 
. . . This is the picture of success presented by a fundamentally 
new population policy. 


The object of this table and the remarks which precede 
it, is clearly to suggest that there has been a fall in the birth- 
rate ot population in Nazi Germany, and they have in fact 
misled both laymen and doctors of distinction who, on the 
authority of this book, have stated in broadcasts and in the 
Press that the population of Nazi Germany has declined and 
the birth-rate has fallen. 

Again what are the facts? Here are the birth-rates in 
Germany and in England and Wales since 1923 : 
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And here are the populations in recent years, the last 
three years including the population, 811,000, of the Saar. 


1931 . - 64,630,000 1935. . 66,870,000 
1932. - 64,911,000 1936. . 67,346,000 
1933 . . 65,218,000 1937. . 67,831,000 
1934. + 65,578,000 


It will be seen that the birth-rate in Germany, as in nearly 
all other countries, fell steadily from 1923 to 1933, when it 
reached the record low level of 14-7, the lowest in Europe 
with the exception of that in our own country, and that in 
Austria, 14:3. With the advent of Hitler there was an abrupt 
rise, and in 1937 the rate was 18-8. This was an astonishing 
and unprecedented increase. Its causes and significance 
could be discussed at great length, but here I am merely 
concerned with setting out certain facts and refuting mis- 
statements which might be seriously harmful. The popula- 
tion during the period 1933-1937 increased by over 2,000,000, 
exclusive of the population of the Saar. 

Dr. Gumpert uses several devices in the table given above 
to produce the effect he wishes. He has brought in marriage- 
rates, although they are connected only with legitimate 
births and have no constant relation to birth-rates; he 
employs for his comparison a birth-rate of 18-3 for 1937 
which is not that of Germany at all but that of Germany 
and Austria combined, although the union did not occur until 
1938; and he compares the excess of births over deaths in 
1937 with that in 1923 and not 1933, thus completely con- 
cealing the big fall and subsequent rise in the intervening 
years, for in 1933 the excess of births over deaths was only 3-5. 

In this section Dr. Gumpert also makes the statement 
that the fecundity rate (é.e. the number of births per 1,000 
women aged 15 to 45) fell from 82-3 in 1923 to 77-1 in 1937, 
* its lowest level.’ In fact the lowest level was 58-9 in 1933, 
and thereafter it rose quickly to 77-1. 





INFANT MorTALITY 
Dr. Gumpert says : 


An important index of general health conditions and social standards 
is the infant mortality rate. In every country in the world this has 
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undergone a rapid decline. Does a comparison with the intér- 
national mortality rate redound to Germany’s advantage ? 


Dr. Gumpert does not, however, make the comparison, and 
the implication he conveys by leaving the question un- 
answered is obvious. Actually the German infant mortality 
rate fell from 79 per 1,000 births in 1932 to 64 per 1,000 in 
1937, a decline of 15 per 1,000 under the Nazi régime, but 
nowhere does Dr. Gumpert give any indication of this fall. 
He speaks of the ‘unhappy conditions’ indicated by the 
‘ pitiful ’ rate of 64, yet in fact it again gives Germany a high 
place among European nations. In 1937, rate was lower only 
in Iceland, 33 ; Holland, 38; Sweden, 46; Switzerland, 47; 
and England and Wales, 58. The English rate was remarkably 
low for a highly industrialised country, but we have only to 
go back to 1933 to find a rate of 64 per 1,000 births. The 
tate in 1937, in France, was 65 ; Scotland, 80; Austria, 90; 
Belgium, 92; Italy, 109; Hungary, 134; Poland, 136; and 
Rumania, 178. 
SUICIDE 


‘The Third Reich has achieved the mournful distinction 
of heading the international tables of suicide statistics.’ 
Dr. Gumpert makes this statement, but it is not correct. 
The international tables for 1936, the latest year for which 
comparable figures are available, show the German suicide rate 
for that year to have been 28-6 per 100,000 inhabitants. The 
rate in Austria for the same year was 40-2 and in Hungary 
30°8. Switzerland and Czechoslovakia came next with 
27°8 each. Our rate was 12:4, which is probably an under- 
statement. 

Dr. Gumpert states that 21,984 persons committed 
suicide in Germany in 1936. The number was in fact 19,288, 
but Dr. Gumpert has added to this, without saying so, the 
Austrian suicides, 2,696 in 1936, and in this instance he is 
two years before the union. The doctor goes on to say, 
‘The number of suicides in Germany to-day is almost equal 
to the total number, 30,201, in the rest of Europe.’ Actually 
the total number in the European countries for which returns 
ate available for 1936 (and ‘to-day’ can only mean 1936, 
for there are no later German figures) was 37,415 ; and these 
countries did not include Albania, Dantzig, Latvia, Luxem- 
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burg, Malta, Poland, Spain, Turkey, U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia, for which no returns were then available. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on Dr. Gumpert’s 
methods by his statement : 


In the [international] table of causes of death there is an ominous 
column, No. 43, headed ‘ Sudden death, with causes not indicated 
or insufficiently indicated.’ . . . It is a useful statistical ragbag into 
which to shove the records of those who have mysteriously dis- 
appeared, those who have been done to death in concentration 
camps, those whose ‘ sudden death ’ necessitates a standing headline 
in the German newspapers. 


and he suggests that this heading conceals many cases of 
suicide. Dr. Gumpert has, however, himself supplied the 
word ‘ sudden’ in this heading. It does not appear in the 
official heading, which is one used by registrars in all countries 
for entering deaths from vague conditions such as ‘ heart- 
failure,’ and deaths where the cause is unknown or is not 
medically certified. There are other headings for deaths from 
violence, etc. The German rate is no higher than that in 
many other European countries ; it has fallen steadily since 
1932, and there are no grounds for attributing to it a sinister 
significance. Dr. Gumpert presumably has authority for his 
statement that the German registrars adopt the remarkable 
practice of including in a column recording deaths the numbers 
of those who have ‘ mysteriously disappeared.’ 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. Gumpert states that tuberculosis is increasing in 
Germany, ‘in contradistinction to conditions prevailing in 
other civilised countries,’ but the only statistical evidence he 
gives is the reporting of 60,727 new cases in 1936 as against 
60,308 the previous year. This small increase in two con- 
secutive yeats is without significance. Case-rates are much 
less reliable for purposes of comparison than death-rates. 
In 1936, the latest year for which figures are available, the 
death-rate from pulmonary tuberculosis in Germany was 
§9°7 pet 100,000 inhabitants, and from all other forms of the 
disease, 10°8. The corresponding rates for England and 
Wales were 58-3 and 109. The only European country 
which showed a better record than Germany in both sets of 
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figures was Denmark, with rates of 36-5 and 10-1 respectively. 
Other low rates were in Belgium, 56-2 and 15-7; Scotland, 
55°4 and 18:4; and Holland, 36-6 and 14:0. The death- 
rates in Italy were 64°8 and 22-4; Sweden, 78-1 and 15:1 ; 
Norway, 81-5 and 20:1; France, 103-0 and 15:1; and 
Hungary, 127-4 and 24:8. 


LUNACY 


Under this heading Dr. Gumpert claims that there has 
been ‘a tremendous increase in the number of the mentally 
deranged,’ and he supports this statement by showing that 
the number of persons in institutions for ‘ the mentally sick, 
epileptics, idiots, the feeble-minded and cases of nervous 
disorders ’ has risen from 185,327 in 1923 to 346,014 in 1936. 
English medicine would not classify many of these under the 
heading of ‘ lunacy’ and some of them not even under such 
a description as ‘ mentally deranged’; and, by a process of 
exclusion, ‘nervous disorders’ would seem to mean cases of 
organic nerve disorders. The whole aggregation looks like 
a real ‘ ragbag ’ this time, and its analysis into its components 
might be an interesting study in the author’s statistical 
methods. In any case the increase proves nothing, for the 
numbers of persons in institutions afford no index to the 
proportions of persons similarly afflicted in the general 
community, since they depend very largely upon the defini- 
tions and regulations in force at any given time, and the 
standard of care demanded for these persons and the oppor- 
tunities available for applying that care. Indeed a high 
proportion in institutions is often an indication of a high 
degree of concern for the welfare of the sick. It will be noted 
that Dr. Gumpert has again gone back for his comparison to 
1923, the year when economically and socially Germany was 
at her worst, and it is safe to assume that large numbers of the 
mentally infirm were at that time uncared for who, at a later 
date, would have been in institutions. 


OTHER CONDITIONS 


Other conditions which Dr. Gumpert deals with on 
similar lines are venereal disease, infectious diseases, ‘ pto- 
maine poisoning,’ drunkenness and rickets. He employs 
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extensively the method of suggestion by bringing into textual 
association matters which have no necessary relation to each 
other. In the section on venereal diseases he quotes figures 
showing an increase in the number of divorces and annul- 
ments of marriage, and he expatiates on the ‘moral dis- 
integration’ of Germany. Syphilis undoubtedly is more 
prevalent in Germany than in this country, but Dr. Gumpert 
does not seem to be aware of the statistics which show this. 
With drunkenness he associates figures showing an increased 
consumption of alcohol per capita, and an increased production 
of wine; and in this section he gives us the interesting 
information that, 


The nervous disorders of every sort which are being reported in 
increasing numbers from nearly every part of Germany are for the 
largest part due to excessive indulgence in tobacco and alcohol. 


Another remarkable statement which will surprise English 
doctors is that it is just the generative organs of indus- 
trially employed women which become affected, and that the 
malignancy of tumours among them is many times greater 
than among those not so employed. The wide prevalence of 
flat foot and other deformities among the youth need not be 
questioned, but is more likely to be due to malnutrition of 
children during the last war and early years of the peace than 
to recent conditions. It would be interesting to know if 
many prisoners of war show these defects. 

There is an old tag that ‘ statistics can be made to prove 
anything.’ Dr. Gumpert’s statistics certainly prove some- 
thing about Dr. Gumpert, but they do not establish the picture 
he gives of public health in Germany in 1937. 

A word may be useful on the reliability of vital statistics 
in general, since the suggestion is sometimes made that they 
may be ‘ faked’ for political purposes. Those who express 
this view are clearly unaware of the fundamental objects for 
which the vital statistics of a country are compiled, which 
is not to impress foreign peoples but for essential home 
purposes. They are required by local medical officers of 
health and sanitary officials of every country which has an 
efficient public health service, and they are used for the 
preparation of life-tables and social returns and estimates of 
all sorts. The statistics are first collected by the registrars of 
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small local units, rural areas, small towns and subdivisions 
of large towns. These are then aggregated into larger units, 
cities, counties, provinces, etc., and finally into the rates for 
the whole country. Any faking of the end results therefore 
would have to be carried back through each of the stages to 
the initial units, which would mean that not only would the 
essential purpose of the statistics be defeated, but that many 
persons would know of the fake. An error introduced into 
the figures in one year would have to be carried on to the 
next, and even added to if it was desired to continue creating 
the same false impression, and any marked change in signifi- 
cant rates would be noticed by statisticians all over the world 
and enquiries would be made as to its cause. Of course, in 
some backward countries the initial recording of deaths, 
diseases, etc., is both incomplete and inaccurate, but the 
places where these sources of error may arise-are well known 
and are often indicated in the reports themselves. The 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations has for many 
years been doing valuable social work in summarising the 
returns from individual countries, and in inducing the health 
authorities of those countries to adopt uniformity, as far as 
possible, in their definitions and methods of classification. 


WitiraAM A. Brenp, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
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POEMS 


THE CHOICE 


IMMACULATE day and night, 

Because the moon has willed it so 
Now change their source of light ; 
And at the change two shadows fall. 


In that true perfect hour 

Seek centre that your heart may know 
The sad ambiguous power 

That has no choice or power at all. 


Two worlds and both too good 

Though towards night at last all moves ; 
Two selves for solitude 

Though these proceed from you, built bone. 


Then let your heart return 

From this vain will to be what loves 

Two worlds at once, and turn 

Towards the source, the Heavens, light-sown. 





LA CHASSE EST OUVERTE 


THE huntsmen with their guns and game, 

The dead birds dangling at the wrist, 

Crackle out of the leafy mist 

Trailing the wood-smells and the smell of blood. 


The evening runs its tranquil flood 

Over the mauve deserted seas. 

Robbed of the burning day’s first ease 

I watch the dogs come home with swaggering list. 


Death! Even here the death, the twist 

That turns the day to night, the hard 
Relentless mistral that can fard 

The tongue, sully the taste, and sour the wine. 


I look towards the fields for sign 

And see the earth a shambles. Flies, 

Ants, beetles, snakes, are foul and wise 

In that one will that seeks the common name. 
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DIALECTIC 


THOUGH hating churches only there I find 
Simultaneous peace for heart and mind. 
The law’s my bane, and yet my seeking eye 
Strains through the darkness unto Sinai. 
From Christ I run, yet always turn to see 
If He, my Lord and Master, follows me. 
God unattained is God to my estate, 


But owner there Him I repudiate. 

So let Him be eternal question-mark 

My faith shall thunder through the doubtful dark 
Amens and Halleluias ; and wrestling I 

Be Jacob with God’s touch in my lamed thigh. 
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HARVEST 


STRETCH out your leaves for that last taste of sun 
Which means the ripening and the death. 

The stooks lean to the fields in clasping poise 
Of Jonathan and David ; and the breath 


Of autumn nets the air, draws in the Downs, 
The shadows lie like lake-dark fish. 

Sleep’s first images defy the will 

That seeks the winter mastery of law’s mesh. 


I felt the cold this morning chafe my skin, 
Felt the first longing to be done 

With wrestling with decay, turned to despair 
That had no truck with treachery of sun. 


And yet my hands went upwards to the fruit, 
And gladly touched the hops and wheat ; 
And afterwards my body sought itself 

In the soft simple shadow-winnowed heat. 


Summer or winter, peace for heart, for mind, 
The peace of growth or of decay, 

That spirit through the luminous height of sky 
May bring its knowledge of the night to day : 


This need 1; peace for that clear destiny 
And for its contemplation—my 
Inevitable tussle with my flesh, 
In autumn most, as sun descends the sky. 
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IN OTTERY ST. MARY CHURCH 
IN MEMORY OF S. T. C. 


Over my hands the young beams pass 
From springing sun through coloured glass ; 
And in the will of my imagination 

It is the soul’s transfiguration. 


But so the flowers must feel, that light 

Their lamps at heaven’s blaze, and white 

And yellow, mauve and red, cry ‘ God has given 
Us grace and all shall be forgiven ! ’ 


But these will die as soon as Time 

Has known them in their perfect prime ; 
And as the sun declines I once elected 
Must seek my roots as one rejected. 


I must go down the dark and wake 

The dead and touch their cold stone make 
And cry and sweat in that wild mortal fearing 
And hear them call that have no hearing. 


I must believe my night, but not 

With sleep, but not with hope or got 

Through thought that spins too fine, or opium-dreaming— 
The heat entangled in the head’s scheming. 


I must cry Welcome though I freeze, 

And be amongst those effigies 

As if the years in Time were no more numbered, 
And I forgotten while God slumbered. 


Ah Coleridge! This poor verse I weave 
Where once you sat to disbelieve, 
And after much philosophy and grieving 
Came finally to Christ’s believing. 
L. AARONSON. 








ming— 


ISON. 


1940 


METAPHYSICS : HISTORY OR SCIENCE? 


TuHar there is a popular sentiment against metaphysics and 
that it is shared by the majority of workers in the special 
sciences will hardly be questioned. Just as it would be mis- 
leading to estimate the part played in English religious 
thought by Unitarianism from the membership of Unitarian 
societies, so we should get a false picture of the extent of 
positivist opinions on science and metaphysics if we confined 
our attention to the avowed followers of Auguste Comte. 
G. H. Lewes, in his Biographical History of Philosophy, presented 
half a century ago a very skilful survey of metaphysical 
thought through the ages to support his thesis that it repre- 
sents the human mind going round in circles, in sharp contrast 
to the history of positive science, which is one of advance. 


The nature of philosophy (he wrote) condemns its followers 
to wander for ever in the same labyrinth and, in this circumscribed 
space, many will naturally fall into the track of their predecessors. 
. . . Centuries of labour have not produced any perceptible 
progress. 


This is not the place to examine at length to what extent 
Lewes misunderstood the nature of philosophy or how far 
the present mood of scientific scepticism represented by The 
Mysterious Universe of Jeans, entitles the philosopher to a ¢a 
quoque. The positivist attitude has gained very general 
acceptance, which should save us from exaggerating the 
significance of some interesting recent signs of reaction. 
These have been most noticeable among a number of physical » 
scientists, whose attitude was recently examined.? Sir Arthur 
Eddington and his fellow-workers would certainly not 
confess to any dealings with metaphysics, but they are 
prepared to confer civic rights on philosophy. They recognise 

1 Introduction to Biographical History of Philosophy (London, 1892), p. xxi. 

* «Philosophy and Physical Science,’ The Nineteenth Century, May, 1940. 
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the need of some wider generalisation than can be confined 
within the limits of their own specialty, even if they give the 
impression that mathematical physics represents the only 
respectable approach to it. 

The subject is sufficiently in the air to make it well worth 
while for someone with adequate equipment to raise the 
question: ‘ What is metaphysics ?’ At present we have the 
professional philosopher looking on with an air of faint 
bewilderment at the efforts of the physicists and trying to 
‘ find a formula’ in which, with due respect to their eminent 
achievements in their own department, he can point out that, 
from the standpoint of philosophy, they are primaires. The 
physicist, usually with rather less urbanity, concedes that the 
philosopher is trying to do something worth while, but sees 
no chance of his doing it since the poor fellow knows so little 
about physics. Professor R. G. Collingwood has intervened 
at this stage with a book* which must increase his already 
heavy claim on those who can appreciate a clear style and a 
scintillating wit backed by solid learning. He is a professional 
philosopher; he is also an authority on Roman History. 
The term ‘ Metaphysics ’ has no terrors for him. He boldly 
defends it and delivers some resounding blows at the anti- 
metaphysicists. He also tells us that it is a historical science. 

On a first hasty view, we may be inclined to say that if 
the physicists tell us that philosophy is physics it is only 
natural that a historian should come along and say: ‘ Non- 
sense, it is history.’ That would be altogether too superficial. 
Professor Collingwood’s book is in a class quite different 
from that of the non-philosophical writers who have recently 
bestowed a certain amount of patronage on philosophy. We 
do not find him arriving by a circuitous route at what has 
been said before and hailing it as a novelty. He knows the 
history of metaphysical thought as well as any man living. 
Aristotle is not for him the fetish of a tribe which held up 
scientific progress for centuries. Those who, like the present 
writer, are unable to accept his position, will never find 
themselves puzzled about what he means. 

The metaphysical position most directly challenged in 
Professor Collingwood’s book is that of the Aristotelian and 
the Thomist. Since he explicitly discusses Christianity, it is 


3 An Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford University Press, 185.) 
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appropriate that his thesis should be discussed from the 
standpoint of the ‘ baptised Aristotelianism,’ which is the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, and that is the approach of this 
atticle. Professor Collingwood finds two propositions in the 
Aristotelian conception of metaphysics. The first is that 
metaphysics is the science of pute being ; the second that it 
is the science which deals with the presuppositions underlying 
ordinary science. By science he means ‘ orderly and scientific 
thinking on every subject.’ The first of these propositions is 
rejected, the second accepted. From this starting-point, 
Professor Collingwood proceeds to the assertion that meta- 
physics is a historical science. It is concerned with the 
absolute presuppositions made on a given occasion by any 
body of thinkers. Since these presuppositions are not pro- 
positions, we must not ask whether they are true or false. The 
metaphysician has to ask only what presuppositions were made. 

Our dissent from Professor Collingwood begins with his 
rejection of the possibility of ‘a science of pure being.’ For 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, the object of philosophy is being 
as being, being in its necessary attributes. Professor Colling- 
wood claims to have shown this to be ‘ nonsensical,’ but his 
criticism will seem to the Aristotelian to rest upon a confusion 
of the formal and material objects. It is easy enough to argue 
that each science has a definite object and that Aristotelian 
metaphysics is concerned with a pure nothing. It is, as a 
matter of fact, concerned with no such spectral object. The 
material objects of metaphysics are all existing things, ‘ shoes 
and ships and sealing-wax, cabbages and kings.’ It is in their 
formal objects that the special sciences differ. The human 
mind is made to apprehend the intelligible being in sensible 
objects, as the eye is made for colour and the ear for sound. 
The apprehension of being is the first act of the intelligence.‘ 

Having parted company with Professor Collingwood on 
this fundamental point, we naturally find ourselves unable to 
accept his historical study of absolute presuppositions as an 
adequate definition of metaphysics. That it is a very useful 
undertaking we do not deny, but, from our point of view, it 
leaves out the essentially metaphysical questions. What is 


4 Primo in conceptione intellectus cadit ens . . .; unde ens est proprium objectum 
intellectus, et sic est primum intelligibile, sicut sonus est primum audibile (Summa 
Theologica, 1a, q. 5, a. 2). 
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truth ? There are several references in this book to the truth 
and falsity of ideas, but one of the central problems of 
philosophy is left alone as though it raised no question. The 
Thomistic notion of a philosophia perennis is clearly inacceptable 
to Professor Collingwood, since he insists that the absolute 
presuppositions change. It is of interest to ask why, and we 
ate told that it is because the structure which they form is 
subject to various ‘ strains.’ Professor Collingwood holds 
that absolute presuppositions are not derived from experience. 
They are ‘ catalytic agents which the mind must bring out of 
its own resources.’ The modification in the structure made 
up of these presuppositions is ‘ not consciously devised but 
created by a process of unconscious thought.’ It will be seen 
that the professor has leapt over quite a number of philo- 
sophical and psychological questions. They are all outside 
the scope of metaphysics which, for him, is simply historical 
study. But are there no unchanging absolute presuppositions? 
It would be interesting to know under what strains the 
principles of identity, contradiction and excluded middle 
have broken or could conceivably break. 

We find Professor Collingwood following the philo- 
sophical physicists by confusing metaphysical questions with 
those which are methodological. He and they both presume 
the death of metaphysics in the Aristotelian sense, and feeling 
that there is a vacant chair, they name different candidates to 
fill the vacancy. Professor Collingwood tells us that in 
Newtonian physics it is presumed that some events in the 
physical world have causes and others have not. We reply 
that the philosophical question of causality is not one for 
Newtonian physics and that all the physicist is entitled to say 
is that there are some inquiries to which causation is relevant 
and others to which it is not. The confusion seems to be even 
more matked when we are offered a distinction between 
events which are ‘ due to a cause’ and those which act ‘ in 
accordance with a law.’ A scientific law being simply a 
statement of observed sequences and relations, this anti- 
thesis seems to us unteal, considered from any wider stand- 
point than that of the methods of the special sciences. 

But Professor Collingwood seems to us to be using the 
word ‘ science’ in altogether too loose a fashion. For him, 
it is ‘ high-grade thinking’ or, as we have said, ‘ orderly 
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thinking on every subject.’ From this point of view, it is 
perfectly natural to talk of ‘ historical science.’ From ours 
the two disciplines are essentially different. History is con- 
cerned with the contingent ; it is the study of what happened 
and might have happened otherwise. Science, on the other 
hand, deals with the necessary. Mathematics is pure science. 
Astronomy is not, precisely because there is a historical 
element in it. Its calculations depend not only on the laws 
of motion but on the position of bodies at a given moment. 
‘ Historical explanation,’ as Dalbiez puts it, ‘ connects a fact 
with another fact anterior to it; scientific explanation brings 
the fact under a law.’® From this point of view, we hold 
that metaphysics is science, not history. 

On one important point, Professor Collingwood is with 
Aristotle where the Thomist departs from him. Metaphysics 
and theology to him are the same. The Thomist, while he 
may deny the relevance of history to metaphysics, cannot 
deny it where theology is concerned. Christianity is a 
historical religion. It is linked to certain facts which occurred 
at a patticular time and place. The professor is far from the 
shallow verdict of Carlyle on the Nicene controversy over an 
iota, but he gives the impression of regarding the Christian 
revolution as an intellectual contribution to metaphysics 
rather than the opening of a new world in consequence of the 
pivotal fact of Revelation. Those who hold to historical 
Christianity must challenge a great many of the statements in 
the ‘ Essay.’ Pace Professor Collingwood, the Catholic creeds 
are not historical statements of what is believed at a particular 
time ; they are definitions of convictions held semper, ubique, 
et ab omnibus in the Church. It is rather startling to be told 
that the Christian Church ‘has not consistently taught that 
there can be no proof of God’s existence.’ The largest body 
of Christians has consistently held the precisely contrary 
doctrine taught by St. Paul and defined in the creed of the 
Vatican Council. ‘If any one shall say that the One True 
God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be certainly known by 
the natural light of human reason through created things, let 
him be anathema.’ For Christian philosophy there are three 
orders of wisdom. At the summit is the infused wisdom of 


Py Roland Dalbiez: La methode psychanalytique et la Doctrine Freudienne (Paris, 1938), 
vol, 1, p. 293. 
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the mystic in which God is known by experience. Next 
below it is the speculative theology which studies Revelation 
in the light of natural reason. Finally there is metaphysics, a 
science with nothing contingent or historical about it. 

In all these disciplines we are dealing with the ‘ wisdom’ 
which scholastic philosophy distinguishes from ‘ science’ in 
the contemporary sense. In some of his references to the 
special sciences, Professor Collingwood’s comments seem to 
us to be too summary. A great many medical men would 
certainly complain of the inadequacy of his treatment of 
medicine as a practical science in which the causal principle is 
applied in the search for disease-entities and cures. 


Suppose (he says) someone claimed to have discovered the 
cause of cancer, but added that his discovery would be of no 
practical use because the cause he had discovered was not a thing 
that could be produced or prevented at will. Such a person would 
be ridiculed by his colleagues in the medical profession. 


There is no need to suppose. Cohnheim’s theory of cancer 
has certainly not been ridiculed, though, if it be true, the 
causes can be neither ‘ produced nor prevented at will.’ If it 


were generally accepted, which it is not, the conclusion would 
be that the treatment of cancer must always be as it is now, 
surgical, or purely symptomatic. A number of medical men 
have strongly advocated the abandonment of the causal 
approach to their problems. Whether they are right or wrong 
as physicians leaves the philosophical soundness of causality 
untouched. The recognition that by means of our senses, we 
never observe facts at all, but only undergo feelings, is not, 
pace Professor Collingwood, ‘ a discovery of modern thought.’ 
It is implied in the vovs mountixds of Aristotle and the 
intellectus agens of St. Thomas. 

But no reader of An Essay on Metaphysics can wish to end 
on any other note than one of gratitude to its author. Every 
page has some stimulus to thought expressed with enviable 
clarity. The chapter on ‘ The Propaganda of Irrationalism ’ is 
one of the most timely pieces of writing we have seen for a long 
time. ‘Iam only a professional goose,’ concludes the author, 
“ consecrated with a cap and gown and fed at a college table ; 
but cackling is my job, and cackle I will.’ Long may he cackle. 
The egg may not be metaphysics, but it is certainly golden. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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A WEE NIP 


Ir was a bright July Saturday afternoon in the Macdonnel’s 
small kitchen. A delicious smell of Irish stew still hung 
around, for Mrs. Macdonnel was a rare cook and some of the 
family had recently dined. Mr. Macdonnel, with bared 
breast and shirtsleeves rolled high, his braces dangling 
between his legs, was bent over the jawbox vigorously 
washing the marks of shipyard toil from himself ; behind him 
stood his son Eddy, a curly-headed lad of seventeen, with 
brows knitted over an English Grammar, muttering the 
Rules Of Syntax while he waited till his father finished, when 
he would sit on his favourite seat on the dishboard of the 
sink by the open window, where the grimy breeze blew in 
from the backcourt. 

Mr. Macdonnel turned off the sleek jet of water from the 
tall brass tap that was curved like a walking stick, came 
away from the sink drying himself and Eddy leapt back to 
his place. The sounds of the children playing below floated 
through the open window, mingling with the gentle snores 
of Mr. Macdonnel, who dropped into a smiling drowse, 
dazed by his enormous meal, with Eddy’s muttered ‘ rules ’ 
and his mothet’s whispers as she sat at the table scribbling 
a shopping-list on a scrap of paper and continually pausing to 
count the silver in her purse, her frown of calculation accen- 
tuated by lack of teeth. Just then there was a knock at the 
staithead door, and Mrs. Macdonnel, touching back her 
greying, reddish hair rose in a fluster to open, exclaimed, 
‘My Goad! It’s Jimmy!’ and returned to the kitchen 
followed by a slim dapper young man of twenty-nine, with 
bronzed commonplace features, in the uniform of a petty- 
officer of the Merchant Service and carrying a sailor’s kit-bag 
which he dumped on the floor. 

‘Did ye not ken I was comin’ home the day ?’ he asked 
resentfully. ‘ Ah sent ye a postcard from Marsels.’ 
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‘Och, no son!’ said his mother, blaming in her heart 
those ‘forrin postcairds’ which always bewildered her. 
‘ Shure yer da would hiv come tae meet the boat. Ye said 
the twenty-seeventh,’ and she began searching in a bijou 
bureau on the dresser to prove her words, then gazed mystified 
at the ‘ Carte Postale’ with the view of Marseilles Harbour. 
‘Och, Ah’m haverin’!’ she cried. ‘ It says here the seeven- 
teenth ! ’ 

‘Ach away! Ye’re daft!’ said Jimmy. ‘ How could ye 
mistake a “ one ” for a “ two” ?’” 

Mr. Macdonnel stood rubbing his eyes, Eddy leapt from 
the sink, closing his grammar and they all stared at Jimmy in 
silent wonder. He certainly looked trim as a yacht in his 
blue reefer suit, white shirt, collar and black tie, but they 
weren’t amazed at his spruceness nor by his unexpected 
arrival, but by the fact that he stood there as sober as a priest. 
For ten years he had been coming home from sea at varying 
intervals and had never been able to get up the stairs un- 
assisted ; and here he was, after a six months’ voyage, not even 
giving off a smell of spirits! Mr. Macdonnel put on his 
glasses to have a better look at him. What was wrong with 
Jimmy? They wondered if he was ill, then the agonising 
thought that he had been robbed occurred simultaneously 
to the minds of the old folk, and Jimmy was about to ask 
them what the hell they were all looking at when his mother 
collected herself and embraced him and his father shook his 
hand, patting his shoulder. 

The sailor flushed with annoyance at his mother’s senti- 
ment as he produced from his kit-bag a large plug of ship’s 
tobacco for his da, a Spanish shawl of green silk, with big 
crimson roses on it, for his mother and a coloured plaster-of- 
partis plaque of Cologne Cathedral for his Aunt Kate, then, 
blushing slightly, he took his seaman’s book from his pocket 
and showed them the photograph of a young woman. ‘ That’s 
Meg,’ he said, ‘ Meg Macgregor. She’s a fisher-girl. I met 
her at the herring-boats when me ship called in at Peterhead.’ 

His mother was delighted with his taste and knew imme- 
diately why he had arrived sober. She passed the photograph 
to her husband who beamed at it and said heartily, ‘ My, she’s 
a stunner, Jimmy boy! A proper stunner! She’ll create a 
sensation roun’ here!’ He usually awoke ill-tempered from 
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his after-dinner naps, but his indigestion vanished like-magic 
as he imagined the glorious spree they were going to have on 
Jimmy’s six months’ pay, and he swore he had never seen 
such a beautiful young woman as Meg Macgregor. Then 
Jimmy startled them all again by announcing, as if he was 
forcing it out of himself, ‘Meg’s an awfu good-livin’ girl, 
mother, an’ she’s asked me to stop drinkin’ for the rest o” ma 
life. I’ve promised her I will.’ 

Mr. Macdonnel glared wildly at his son, then gave a sour 
look at the portrait and handing it back without a word, 
rolled down his sleeves and pulled up his braces. He was 
dumbfounded. What had come over his son, Jimmy? 
Teetotal for the rest of his life! Was he going to lose his 
head over that silly-faced girl? Mrs. Macdonnel studied 
Jimmy with plaintive anxiety while he described Meg’s 
beauty and goodness. ‘ Ach, she was made tae be adored b’ 
everybody ! ’ he said, and warned his mother to steer cleat of 
‘the drink’ and keep her house in order to receive his 
beloved whom he had invited to come and stay with the 
family. 

His mother promised to love Meg as a daughter, and 
silently hoped the girl would stay at home. She was too old 
now to be bothered by a healthy young woman with managing 
ways. Jimmy swore he hadn’t touched a ‘ drop’ since he 
had sailed from Peterhead and recounted the tortures of his 
two days’ self-denial so vividly, that his father shivered and 
hurried ben the parlour to get his coat and vest. Jimmy said 
he was finished with the sea and booze ; sick of squandering 
money. He had resolved to settle on shore, get married and 
spend all his money on Meg’s happiness. 

A covetous gleam kindled his mother’s eye when he said 
that and she wondered uncomfortably how much his new 
devotion would limit his contributions to her purse. Jimmy 
took a bundle of notes from his inside breast pocket and 
handed her twenty pounds, reminding her that she had 
already drawn an advance-sum from his shipping-office. 
She said he was too kind and offered to return five notes with 
a withdrawing movement, but Jimmy refused them with a 
bluff gesture that lacked sincerity, for there was a flash of 
regret in his glance as she tucked the wad in her purse, but, 
with genuine feeling he invited her and his da out to drink 
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him welcome home. ‘ I’ll have a lemonade,’ he said, gazing 
piously at the ceiling as though at the Holy Grail. His 
mother thought he was being too harsh with himself. ‘ Shute 
ye’ll hiv a wee nip wi’ me an’ yer da, son. A wee nip won’t 
kill ye!’ she laughed slyly, and Jimmy promised to drink a 
shandygaff just to please her, sighing with relief when he 
thought of the dash of beer in lemonade. He called his 
father, who came ben from the parlour wrestling with a 
white dickey which he was trying to dispose evenly on his 
chest. ‘ Ah won’t keep ye a jiffy, laddie ! ’ he said, facing the 
mirror and fervently praying that the smell of the pub would 
restore poor Jimmy to his senses. 

As she put on her old brown shawl, Mrs. Macdonnel 
was disappointed at Jimmy’s respectable insistence on an 
out-of-the-way tavern. She wanted to show-off her bonny 
son; he was so braw; so like a captain! She imagined the 
gteetings they would get going down the long street. ‘ Ay, 
ye’ve won hame, Jimmy boay? My, ye’re lookin’ fine, 
mun!’; ‘ Goash, ye oaght tae be a prood wumman the day, 
Mrs. Macdonnel! He’sa credit tae ye ! ’ and she foretasted the 
old sweet thrill of envy and flattery. But Jimmy was deter- 
mined not to drink with the cornet-boys. Love had made a 
new man of him ! 

When they had all gone out, young Eddy hurried ben to 
the small bedroom to read the book on Psychology and Morals 
that he had borrowed from the Public Library. Inspired by 
Jimmy’s miraculous conversion he crouched over the volume, 
concentrating fiercely on the chapters headed Witt PowER 
AND SIN and his heart swelled with a reformer’s zeal as he 
saw himself one day applying all these marvellous laws to 
the human race, hypnotising countless millions of people 
into sobriety. 

Three hours later he heard a loud clamour from the street 
below. Throwing his book on the bed he raised the window 
and looked over and his uplifted heart sank down, for he saw 
Jimmy stumbling happily up the street with his Aunt Kate’s 
hat on his head and his arm round his father’s neck, and they 
were lustily singing ‘The Bonny Lass o’ Ballochmyle.’ 
Mr. Macdonnel’s dickey was sticking out like the wings of a 
moulted swan and from the pockets of the two men large 
bottles of whisky jutted, and behind them, laughing like 
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witches, came Mrs. Macdonnel and Aunt Kate, with the 
sailor’s cap on, followed by six of Jimmy’s pals who were 
carrying between them three large crates of bottled beer. 

Eddy quickly closed the window and stared sadly at the 
wall. Jimmy, the idol of his dream, himself had shattered it ! 
But he had no time to regard his wrecked hopes, the revellers 
were at the door. As he turned into the lobby, Jimmy 
opened the door and thrust his pals into the kitchen which 
already seemed crowded with only two members of the family. 
John Macdonnel, a fair young man of twenty-five, recently 
in from overtime at the shipyards, leant in his oilstained 
working clothes against the gas stove reading about the 
Celtic and Rangers match in the Glasgow Evening Times and 
regretting that he had missed a hard-fought game which his 
team had won. With a wild ‘ whoopee!’ Jimmy embraced 
his brothers, who smiled with embarrassment. John was 
proud of Jimmy’s prestige with the corner-boys, though he 
knew it was the worthless esteem for a fool and his money ; 
Eddy saw him as a grand, romantic figure, a great chef who 
had cooked for millionaires on their yachts and had seen all 
the mighty capitals of the world and Jimmy’s kit-bag, lying 
against a home-made stool, stuffed with a cook’s caps and 
jackets, radiated for him the fascination of boundless travel. 

Aunt Kate, a tiny, dark woman of remarkable vitality, 
went kissing all her nephews in turn, and the party got into 
full swing. Liquor was soon winking from tumblers, tea- 
cups, egg-cups—anything that could hold drink—and Aunt 
Kate, while directing the young men to bring chairs from the 
parlour, sang ‘ A Guid New Year Tae Ane An’ A’,’ unmindful 
that the year was more than half done, and Jimmy, thinking 
a nautical song was expected of him, sang ‘ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave!’ in a voice as flat as stale beer, that drowned 
his Aunt’s pleasant treble. But somebody shouted that he 
sang as well as John McCormack, and he sat down with a 
large tumbler of whisky looking as if he thought so 
himself. 

Then Aunt Kate recounted her marvellous meeting with 
Jimmy whose voice she had heard through the partition 
while she sat in the ‘ Snug’ of ‘ The Rob Roy Arms.’ Then 
Eddy learned how his brother had fallen. Jimmy, it appeared 
felt he must toast Meg Macgregor in just one glass of some- 
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thing strong; that dash of beer in lemonade had infuriated 
his thirst, and in a few moments he had downed several 
inflammatory glasses to his sweetheart, proving to his Aunt’s 
delight that he was still the same old jovial Jimmy. 

John Macdonnel all this while was going to and fro, 
stumbling over out-thrust feet, between the small bedroom 
and kitchen, sprucing himself up to go out and meet his girl. 
From feet to waist he was ready for love. His best brown 
trousers with shoes to match adorned his lower half, while 
his torso, robed in a shirt blackened with shipyard oil and 
rust, still belonged to labour. He washed at the sink, laughing 
at his Aunt’s story, then turned, drying himself, to have an 
altercation with his mother regarding his ‘clean change.’ 
Mrs. Macdonnel waved her cup helplessly, saying she couldn’t 
affect the indifference of laundrymen, and John implored 
Eddy to shoot downstairs and find if the family washing had 
arrived at The Bonnyburn Laundries. 

Visitors kept dropping in for a word with the sailor and 
delayed their departure while the drinks went round. Rumour 
had reported that Jimmy was home from sea flush with money, 
and a Macdonnel ‘ party’ was always a powerful attraction. 
The gathering was livening up. Two quart bottles of whisky 
had been absorbed, and beer was frothing against every lip 
when Eddy returned triumphantly waving a big, brown- 
paper parcel in John’s direction. 

The little kitchen was packed now. Six youths sat with 
dangling legs along the edge of the set-in bed, the rest of the 
company were distributed on the kitchen chairs and some 
of the parlour’s fake-leather suite. There was Wee Minnie 
Milligan, who never smiled, standing against the dresser 
with Tittering Tessie, a tall, gaunt vague-featured woman, 
who always tittered like a little girl at everything, serious or 
funny ; there was Mrs. Bills, the corpulent Cockney fishwife, 
just coming in, wearing a new tartan shoulder-shawl with her 
widow’s bonnet well forrard on her dark head and behind 
her, like a bumboat trailed by a tug, came her tippling com- 
panion, Wee Mrs. Rombach, née McQuirter, the wife of a 
German baker, famous for her immense husband. 

Mrs. Bills went straight and gave Jimmy a kiss breathing 
gin and told everyone in the accents of the Old Kent Road 
that she had dandled him on her knee when ‘’e wasn’t that 
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’igh!’ She had an ache for the clan colours stronger than 
many a Scottish lady’s, and to-night wore one of the most 
flamboyant of the tartans, the Royal Stuart. Its blazing 
pattern challenged Mrs. Macdonnel who went and put on the 
Spanish shawl and came swaggering ben from the parlour 
like an elderly hen of brilliant plumage. Of course, Mrs. 
Bills was absolutely outdazzled ; the scarlet roses glowed like 
the passion of Spain ; all the women fingered the bright shawl, 
exclaiming that it was real silk, and what a kind son Jimmy 
was, and Mrs. Macdonnel basked in their envy. 

Jimmy, who had been up at three that morning, was 
trolling, half-asleep, ‘The Lass that Made the Bed for Me,’ 
and someone shouted, ‘ Good aul’ Rabbie Burns! He kent 
what a woman likes the most!’ and there was a roar of 
laughter at the Poet’s lechery. Then Aunt Kate insisted that 
Mr. Macdonnel should sing ‘I Dreamt that I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls,’ while Mrs. Macdonnel asked him for ‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ because it recalled their honeymoon 
on the Isle of Tralee. Mr. Macdonnel, assisted by the table, 
swayed to his feet with pomp enough for Beniamino Gigli, 
twirled his moustache, stuck his thumb behind his lapel, like 
the buskers of Glasgow back streets, and ‘ hemmed’ very 
loudly to silence the arguing sisters. He always sang with 
his eyes closed, and when the gaslight gleamed on his glasses 
he looked like a man with four eyes, one pair shut, the other 
brilliantly open. He honestly believed he had a fine tenor 
voice and with swelled chest he bellowed : 


‘Yes! Let me like a soldier fall, upon some open plain! 
The breast boldly bared to meet the ball, that blots out every stain |’ 


The china shivered on the shelves above the dresser, and 
Eddy, lost in some vision of bravery, stared with pride at his 
father. Halfway through the ballad, Mr. Macdonnel forgot 
the words, but sang on undismayed, ‘ tra-la-ing ’ and impro- 
vising and sat down well satisfied to a din of handclaps and . 
stamping feet. 

Jimmy was blasted into complete wakefulness by his 
father’s song and he washed himself sober and led out all the 
young men to help him buy more drink. When they returned 
lavishly laden, half an hour later, Mr. Macdonnel had the 
whole crowd singing : 
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‘T’'ll knock a hole in McCann for knocking a hole in me can ! 

McCann knew me can was new 

I'd only had it a day or two, 

I gave McCann me can to fetch me a pint of stout, 

An’ McCann came running in an’ said 

That me can was running out!’ 
This sad ditty of the navvy whose mate cheated him of his 
drink was Mr. Macdonnel’s winning number at every spree, 
and the refrain had echoed several times through the open 
windows to the street and backcourt before the young men 
returned. In the comparative silence of clinking bottles 
and glasses, Jimmy told his laughing guests of the night 
when he had served up the beer in chamber-pots to a party 
of cornet-boys. A dozen chamber-pots were arrayed round 
the table, and twelve youths sat gravely before them while 
Jimmy muttered a Turkish grace over the beer and told them 
that was the way the Turks drank their drink, and they had 
believed him because he had been six times round the world. 

When Aunt Kate had sufficiently recovered from her 
exceeding great joy over this story, she asked Eddy to run 
up and see if her ‘ bonny wee man’ was home from the 
gasworks. Eddy raced up to the top storey, knocked on a 
door and started back at the sudden out-thrust of his Uncle’s 
gargoyle face, which barked, ‘ Where’s Katey? Am Oi a 
man ot a mouse? B’ the Holy Saint Pathrick Oi’ll murther 
the lazy cow!’ Eddy answered faintly, ‘ Jimmy’s home and 
we're having a party. Will ye come down ?’ and Mr. Hewes 
followed him downstairs muttering terrible vengeance on his 
wife for her neglect of his tea. 

The gathering had overflowed into the parlour when 
Eddy returned with the gasworker behind him; the lobby 
was crowded with guests listening to Aunt Kate singing 
‘ The Irish Emigrant’s Farewell’; the eyes of all the women 
were wet with film-star tears and the singer herself seemed 
to be seeing a handsome Irish youth as she looked straight 
at her husband standing in the kitchen doorway and returning 
her visionary stare with a grimace of malevolence. Still 
singing, Aunt Kate filled a large cup with whisky from a 
bottle on the dresser and handed it to him with a mock bow. 
He had been known, on similar occasions, to dash the cup 
from her hand and walk out and desert her for six months, 
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but this time he seized it, swallowed the drink in one gulp, 
hitched up his belt and joined the ‘ party.’ 

Eddy crushed a way through to his seat and watched his 
Uncle who, seated beside Mr. Macdonnel, eyed with 
antagonism every motion of his popular wife. There was 
an excess of Irish spite in Mr. Hewes and he loved to hate 
people. Time, accident and ill-nature had marred his face. 
A livid scar streamed from his thin hair down his right temple 
to his lip, his broken nose had reset all to one side, his few 
teeth were black and his little moustache as harsh as barbed 
wite; and with a blackened sweatrag round his neck he 
looked like a being from some underworld spying on human 
revels. He was called on for a song immediately the applause 
for his wife had ended and he stood up and roared, glaring 
at her: 

* Am Oi a man, or am Oi a mouse 
Or am Oi a common, artful dodger ? 
Oi want to know who is master of my house |! 
Is ut me or Micky Flannagan the lodger ?’ 


Loud shots of ‘ ongcore!’ egged him on to sing the verse 
several times, his glare at his smiling wife intensifying with 
each repetition. He was suspected of having composed the 
song himself and the entire tenement always knew he was 
going to desert his wife when he came up the stairs singing 
it. His whole body was humming like a dynamo after two 
large cups of ‘ Heather Dew,’ and as his wife began chanting 
an old Irish jig he started to dance. Throwing off his jacket, 
he roared ‘ Begorra!’ tightened his belt and rolled up his 
sleeves, revealing thick leather straps around his wrists, and 
his hobnailed boots beat a rapid, deafening tattoo on the 
spot of floor inside the surrounding feet. His wife’s chant 
became shriller and the whole company began clapping hands, 
stamping feet and yelling wild ‘hoochs!’ that drove the 
little gasworker to frenzy. John Macdonnel, all dressed to 
go out with a new bowler hat jauntily perched on his head, 
seized the poker from the grate and thrust it into the dancer’s 
hand. Mr. Hewes tried to twirl it round his head between 
finger and thumb like a drum-major, then smashed it on the 
floor in passionate chagrin at his failure. ‘ B’Jasus Oi cud 
dance ye’se all under the table ! ’ he yelled and with head and 
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torso held stiff and arms working like pistons across his 
middle, he pranced like an enraged cockerel. 

Faster he hopped from heel to heel, exhibiting an astonish- 
ing reserve of energy after a day’s hard shovelling in a heated 
atmosphere ; sweat glistened on his grey hair and beaded his 
blackened cheeks ; he twisted his feet in and out in uncouth 
attempts at fancy-work and looked as if he would fly asunder 
in his efforts to beat the pace of his accompanists; then, 
with a despairing yell of ‘ B’Jasus!’ he stopped suddenly, 
gasped, ‘Och, Oi’m bate!’ and lurched dizzily behind 
foremost into his chair. 

It was a hefty piece of furniture, but it couldn’t stand up 
to his violence ; with a loud crack its four legs splayed out 
and the gasworker crashed like a slung sack into the hearth, 
smashing to pieces the polished winter sticking out beneath 
the oven; his head struck heavily the shining bevel of the 
range ; the snapped chair-back lay ridiculously over his head, 
and there was a roar of laughter which ceased when he was 
seen to lie still among the ruins. 

His wife and Mr. Macdonnel bent over him, but he pushed 
them away, staggered erect and shaking himself like a dog 
after a fight, snatched and gulped the cup of whisky that Mrs. 
Macdonnel had rushed to his aid while looking ruefully at 
her shattered chair and winter. The blow had hardly affected 
him, and as Mrs. Hewes anxiously examined his head he 
thrust her rudely aside, shouting, ‘B’Jasus! Oji’ll give 
ye’se “ The Enniskillens’ Farewell” !’ and he boastfully 
roared the Boer War song of an Irish Regiment’s departure. 
Suddenly he realised that attention was diverted from him ; 
someone in the packed lobby was crying, ‘ Here’s Big 
Mary! Make way for Blind Mary!’ and Mr. Hewes seized 
his jacket from Mr. Macdonnel’s hand, slung it across his 
shoulder and, staring malignantly at everyone, thrust uncivilly 
out of the house. 

The Widow Loughran, who was being guided in by 
Jerry Delaney and his wife, was a magnificent Irishwoman, 
standing well over six feet, round about forty and round 
about considerably more at waist and bosom. The habit of 
raising the head in the manner of the blind made her appear 
taller and gave her a haughty look, but she was a jolly, kind 
woman in robust health, and her rosy face and glossy jet 
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"hair, her good-natured laughter, caused one to forget her 


blindness. 

Blind Mary was the wonder of the tenements. She drank 
hard and regularly, and stood it better than the toughest 
man. ‘ Marty’s never up nor doon,’ they said, and she boasted 
that she had never known a ‘ bad moarnin’ ’ in her life. She 
also wore a tartan shoulder shawl of the Gordon clan, a 
widow’s bonnet and a bright print apron over her skirt. 
Mrs. Macdonnel led her to a seat and she stood up, her hands 
searching around for Jerry Delaney when she heard there 
wasn’t one for him. He was pushed into her arms and she 
pulled him into a tight embrace on her ample knees. Mr. 
Delaney, popularly known as ‘One-Eyed Jerry,’ since a 
flying splinter, in his trade as a ship’s carpenter, had deprived 
him of his right eye, was no lightweight, but Mary handled 
him like a baby and Mrs. Macdonnel shrieked with laughter, 
‘Blind Mary’s stole yer man, Bridget!’ and Mrs. Delaney, a 
raven beauty of five and thirty, exclaimed merrily, ‘ Ach, 
away! She’s welcome tae him! Shure they’re weel matched 
wi’ yin eye atween them!’ This so tickled Mary and Jerry 
that they almost rolled on the floor with helpless laughter, 
and Mrs. Macdonnel looked very worried, expecting every 
minute to see another of her chairs smashed to smithereens. 

Aunt Kate had vanished in pursuit of her man and 
returned at this moment, pale with anger, to announce 
publicly that he had ‘ skeedadled,’ but that she would set 
the police at his heels and make him support her; then she 
sang, with her voice at the top of its sweetness, ‘O my Love 
is like a Red, Red Rose!’ and followed on with a delicate 
rendering of ‘ Ae Fond Kiss.’ But no one was surprised by 
her instant change from wrath to tenderness, except young 
Eddy, who felt this was his most profitable ‘ psychological ’ 
evening as he watched Blind Mary with her hands boldly 
grasping Mr. Delaney’s thighs, and began excitedly composing 
an essay on ‘ Psychology and the Blind’ for his night-school 
class. 

Someone called for a song from Blind Mary and One- 
Eyed Jerry courteously handed her to her feet. She stood 
dominating the whole room, protesting that she couldn’t 
sing a note, but they all cried, ‘ Strike up, Mary! Ye sing 
like a lark !’ and she began singing ‘ Bonny Mary o’ Argyle’ 
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to the unfailing amazement of young Eddy who never could 


understand why her voice that was so melodious in speech 
was so hideous when she sang. 

Mary had only sung two lines when she was interrupted 
in a most spectacular way by Bridget Delaney who suddenly 
leapt from her seat and shrieked indignantly, ‘ Ach, don’t 
talk tae me aboot legs! Is there a wumman in this room has a 
better leg than meself? Tae hell wi’ Bonny Mary o’ Argyle! 
Pll show ye’se the finest leg on the South Side this night !’ 
and she bent and pulled her stocking down her left leg to the 
ankle, whipped up her blue, satinette skirt and pulled up a 
blue leg of bloomer so fiercely that she revealed a handsome 
piece of behind. ‘There ye are!’ cried Bridget, holding 
forth her leg. ‘ Ah defy a wumman among ye’se tae shake as 
good a wan!’ 

Blind Mary stood silent and trembling in a strange listen- 
ing attitude, thinking a fight had begun and everyone was 
astounded. Jerry Delaney, blushing with shame, plucked 
nervously at his bedfellow’s skirt, but Bridget pulled up her 
garments more tightly and shouted, ‘Awa! Ye’ve seen it 
oaften enough! Are ye ashamed o’ it ?’ while Jerry said he 
had always told her she had the finest leg in the town and 
acted as if he had never beheld such a distressing sight. 
Beside them a very comatose youth gazed dully at Bridget’s 
great white thigh and from the rose-wreathed wallpaper 
Pope Pius X in a cheap print looked sternly at the sinful 
limb. 

Mrs. Macdonnel quickly led her hysterical sister-in-law 
into the small bedroom, and the only comment on the 
incident was, ‘Blimey! Wot a lark!’ from Mrs. Bills. 
Blind Mary asked excitedly what had happened. Several 
of the women, while affecting shocked modesty, trembled 
with desire to take up Bridget’s challenge, but no one could 
have explained her hysteria except, perhaps, Mr. Delaney. 
His one eye always glowed with admiration for a fine woman, 
and he had gazed ardently all evening at Blind Mary. But 
Bridget’s astonishing behaviour was superseded for the 
moment by the arrival of Wee Danny Quin ‘ wi’ his melo- 
dyin’ whom Jimmy Macdonnel himself introduced as the 
guest of honour. 

The street-musician, a pug-nosed, dwarfish Glaswegian, 
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bow-legged and very muscular, drank two large glasses of 
whisky, wiped his lips and began playing. The mother-o’- 
pearl keys of his huge ‘ Lombardi’ piano-accordion flashed 
in the gaslight as his fingers danced skilfully among them, 
while he leant his ear to the instrument, his little, dark eyes 
looking up with a set smile, like a gnome listening to the 
eatth. He played jigs and reels and waltzes ; all the furniture 
in the parlour and kitchen was pushed to the wall, and all 
who could find room to crush around were soon dancing 
through the lobby and back again to the sonorous tunes of 
Danny Quin. 

It was late in the night, when the dancers had paused for 
refreshment, that Big Wille McBride the bookmaker, a 
six-foot red-headed Highlandman, suddenly reappeared arm 
in arm with his wife, he dressed in her clothes and she in his. 
They had disappeared for fifteen minutes and had effected 
the change with the connivance of Aunt Kate, who slipped 
them the key of her house. Mr. McBride had somehow 
managed to crush his enormous chest into his slim wife’s 
blouse ; between it and the skirt his shirt looked out, and 
from the edge of the skirt, which fell to his knees, his thick, 
pink woollen drawers were visible ; Mrs. McBride, drowned 
in his suit, floundered, bowing to the delighted company. 

The McBrides’ whim affected everyone like an aphrodisiac, 
and very soon Aunt Kate’s but-an-ben became the dressing- 
room for the transformation of several ladies and gentlemen. 
The two Delaneys exchanged clothes, and Bridget showed her 
splendid legs to advantage swelling out her husband’s 
trousers; Aunt Kate retired with a slight youth and reap- 


' peared in his fifty-shilling suit as the neatest little man of the 


evening, then Mrs. Macdonnel walked in as her husband, 
even to his glasses and cap, and was followed by him gallantly 
weating the Spanish shawl, in which, after filling out his 
wife’s blouse with two towels, he danced what he imagined 
was a Spanish dance and sang a hashed-up version of the 
‘ Toreador Song ’ from ‘ Carmen.’ 

Danny Quin’s playing became inspired, and his volume 
majestic as he laughed at the dressed-up couples dancing 
around. The house was throbbing like a battered drum 
when a series of immense thumps shook the staithead door. 
‘It’s the polis ! ’ cried everyone with awed amusement. Mrs. 
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Macdonnel rushed to open, and a soft Irish voice echoed 
along the lobby, ‘ Yese’ll have to make less noise. The 
nayburs is complainin’ ! ’ 

‘Ach, come awa in Tarry, an’ have a wee deoch-an- 
doris |’ cried Mrs. Macdonnel, holding the door wide for the 
portly constable who stared amazed at her masculine garb, 
while Willie McBride was roaring, ‘Do Ah hear me ole 
freend Boab Finnegan? Come ben an’ have a drink, man! 
Shure you an’ me’s had many a dram when yer Inspector 
wisnae lookin’!’ and Mrs. Macdonnel conducted into the 
parlour police-officer Finnegan, followed by a tall, young 
Highland officer, a novice in the Force, with finger at his 
chinstrap and a frown of disapproval. The two officers were 
welcomed with full glasses, and Mr. Finnegan, known to 
everyone as ‘ Tarry Bob’ because his hair and big moustache 
were black as tar and his heavy jowls became more saturnine 
with every shave he had, surveyed the strange gathering with 
a clownish smile, while Mr. McBride, the street bookie, 
related how often he had dodged the Law by giving Tarry 
Bob a friendly drink. 

In five minutes both policemen sat down and laid their 
helmets on the sideboard among the numerous bottles, and 
fifteen minutes later they had loosened their tunics and were 
dancing with the ladies, their heavy boots creating a louder 
rumpus than they had come to stop. 

Young Eddy Macdonnel stood in the crowded lobby 
craning his head over to watch the rowdy scene, and after a 
long while he heard his mother say to Tarry Bob, who was 
protesting he must go, ‘ Och, hiv another wee nip! Shure a 
wee nip won’t kill ye!’ then he saw the good-natured police- 
man drench himself in beer as he donned his helmet into which 
some playful guest had poured a full bottle. 

Eddy’s wits were staggering. ‘Human behaviour’ had 
passed his understanding and he wandered bewildered ben 
the kitchen where Jimmy sat half-asleep with a glass of whisky 
trembling in his bronzed hand and opposite him sat a youth 
gazing in agony at the glass, expecting to see the darlin’ 
drink spilled on the floor. 

Eddy took Jimmy’s glass and placed it on the mantelshelf, 
then picked up a postcard that lay face downwards on the 
floor. It was the picture of Meg Macgregor. ‘ Ye’ve dropped 
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Meg’s photo,’ said Eddy, holding it up to Jimmy’s wavering 
stare. The sailor thrust it aside. ‘ Take it away!’ he said. 
‘ Her face scunners me ! ’ 

‘ But it’s Meg!’ said Eddy, ‘ Meg Macgregor. The girl 
ye’re bringing home to marry ! ’ 

‘ Take her away, Ah said!’ repeated Jimmy, with a royal 
wave of the hand. ‘ There’s nae wumman’ll run ma life 
for me!’ The youth sitting by the table nodded approval 
then stood up and quickly drank off Jimmy’s whisky. 


EpwWArRpD GAITENS, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Country and Town in Ireland under the Georges, by Constantia Maxwell 
(Harrap, 185.). 


An Irish Journey, by Sean O’Faolain (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). 






Dr. Maxwell writes of Georgian Ireland; Mr. O’Faolain 
describes a journey through Ireland to-day. A couple of hundred 
years separates the two. Yet we may put these books together in 
one notice, for each in its own admirable fashion is concerned, 
among other things, with the two Irelands, the Ireland of the 
Ascendency, in its full bloom in the period of which Dr. Maxwell 
writes, and the hidden Ireland which in Mr. O’Faolain’s pages has 
emerged, and is yet emerging, into the light of day. Dr. Maxwell 
is naturally concerned with the great houses built in Georgian days, 
and in this respect her new book is a fascinating complement to her 
former study of Georgian Dublin. But she realises, naturally, that 
the splendour and foibles of the wealthy, the astonishing lives of the 
squireens, cannot make up more than a fragment of Irish life two 
hundred years ago. She devotes therefore some well-planned and 
thoughtful chapters to the life of the provincial town and to the 
condition of the peasantry. She draws the contrast, more glaring 
in eighteenth-century Ireland than perhaps in any other place in the 
contemporary world, between rich and poor: the Irish landlord, 
too often unmindful of his responsibilities if not actually the 
absentee whom Maria Edgeworth has depicted for us, and the sub- 
merged native folk, dispossessed and exploited. Yet she finds 
evidence, too, that the relations between landlord and peasant were 
often kindly, that there were improving landlords and public- 
spirited men, and she quotes Arthur Young to show that in some 
ways the Irish was better off than the English agricultural labourer 
of the same period, deprived of his common rights by the Enclosures. 

When we pass over the intervening centuries into Mr. 
O’Faolain’s pages, we find a new Ireland, one that has lost with the 
Union its Parliament and a large part of the resident nobility that 
made Dublin one of the great capitals of Europe, and, with the 
coming of independence, the British Army that spent so freely 
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and was on the whole so popular in the countryside. It is not 
without regret that Mr. O’Faolain sees the Big House go: 


Nobody regrets more than the artist the passing of that old hier- 
archical form of society, so complete in its gradations of human order, 
still humanized in Ireland by contact with the natural life of the land 
long after it had become dehumanized in England by the industrial 
revolution. But it had many faults even here. Its fatal weakness was 
that the Big House people felt themselves, here, not merely of a different 
class to the worker and the farmer—which was natural since it happened 
to be true—but of a different race, or religion, or life-mode, and they 
took their political philosophy from England, whose problems were of a 
quite different nature. Master and man were not one entity, with right 
and proper distinctions between them, but two separate entities. And 
that does not work. 


It is in this spirit that he makes the circuit of Ireland, accom- 
panied more or less—separating and then meeting again—by Paul 
Henry, who contributes the illustrations to this book. Mgr. 
O’Faolain is not concerned with scenery, though when he chooses 
he can evoke it vividly. It is stupid, he says, to describe scenery 
that the traveller can see with his own eyes, and why anyone but a 
geologist should look at the Giant’s Causeway passes his comprehen- 
sion. Instead, as he enters cottage or public-house, he seeks 
everywhere the common life : 


Lift the latch in any promising house, and share the hearth with the 
people. Share the smells and fleas, if necessary. The vin du pays is 
strong. Having come so far you would be a fool not to get drunk on it. 
The price is that lifted latch, for nowhere are such warm, hearty, hospit- 
able folk as beyond the Shannon. Every cottage has its welcome. 
The roads belong to every man. The mountain paths lead to 
conversations on the way. 


Here is a traditional life in the middle of a world that has long left 
that traditional simplicity far behind. And one might add a 
corollary on more material things: solid workmanship and whole- 
some fare, and simple comforts that linger on in Ireland. It is not 
merely provocative to surmise that much of this survives in Ireland 
because, missing the industrial revolution, she is a generation or 
more behind what may pass for progress in the sister island. 

Mr. O’Faolain makes the circuit of Ireland by much the same 
route as was made by an Irish king a thousand years ago, through 
Wexford and Waterford, to Cork, Connacht and the north, and 
south again to Dublin. A Cork man, he lingers in the city by the 
Lee, appraising, approving and condemning. Kinsale excites him, 
as it excited Paul Henry, who found it a paintable town, and it sets 
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Mr. O’Faolain thinking, as does Killarney, on the possibility of ax 
intelligent development of the Irish tourist business. Sligo, with 
memories of Yeats, fascinates him. He finds it ‘a welcoming 
town’; it gave him ‘an extraordinary feeling of self-sufficiency, 
perhaps on account of its variety of classes and traditions—‘ the 
best Protestant stock in all Ireland is in Sligo,’ and because of ‘ that 
surrounding dignity of history and fable which tempts one to likeg 
this little port to some port-city on the Pireus where the god: 
smiled on every hearth, or thundered in every storm, and no maf 
thought that there existed beyond the hills any world but his own, 

And so to the Six Counties, where he reflects that ‘ if the Irish 
people could only be left alone they would get on very well with 
each other.’ He finds much to deplore in the bigotry of Belfast ; 
but Derry he felt he could love as he once loved Cork (‘ Dama 
governments |!’ he interjects). And Dublin? Dublin for him is’ 
the Dublin of Yeats, of A. E.,and George Moore. ‘To-day, when” 
I go into Dublin, I have no pilgrimage before me.’ 

These are distinguished books. Dr. Maxwell’s must find i 
place on the shelves of all serious students of Irish history. 
O’Faolain’s is one to be carried in the pocket by all who wo 
make ‘ the circuit of Ireland.’ 


E. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 








